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The  cult  of  art 

by  Paul  R.  Moynahan 

f^vER  since  the  decadence  of  its 
Middle  Age  greatness,  Art  has  worn  its  capital  A  with  more  or 
less  of  a  tilt  and  gone  free-lancing  through  five  adventurous  cen¬ 
turies  of  steadily  decreasing  restraint  from  tradition.  But  during 
this  time,  while  aesthetic  traditions  were  crumbling,  a  new  and 
rather  unfortunate  one  took  root  and  grew,  and  that  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  people  in  general  came  to  hold  toward  contemporary 
Art.  Previously,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Art  in  every  form  was  cen¬ 
tered  almost  entirely  about  religion,  and  the  people  accepted  it, 
not  quite  as  a  part  of  their  worship,  but  as  something  very  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  it.  Giotto’s  paintings  were  prayers  in 
which  all  the  people  had  a  natural  participation,  and  in  any  of 
the  Gothic  masterpieces  of  that  day  we  can  see  a  people’s  prayer 
and  artistic  creation  identified. 
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The  withdrawal  of  the  Church  from  the  domination  of  artis¬ 
tic  expression  in  the  period  that  followed  removed  the  sacred 
character  from  art,  and,  in  a  sense,  greatly  reduced  its  sublimity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  as  Art  pursued  its  more  and  more 
radical  course,  they  began  to  look  at  it  askance,  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  it  was  doing  or  where  it  was  going.  Today  its  desti¬ 
nation,  if  Art  ever  actually  arrives  anywhere,  is  openly  resented 
by  the  uninitiate ;  and  now  it  may  be  said  that  Humanity  and 
Art  have  never  been  farther  apart. 

As  far  as  artists  are  concerned,  contemporary  lay  opinion 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  of  small  moment  in  all  aes¬ 
thetic  enterprise.  The  natural  resentment  that  has  arisen  against 
this  callous  attitude  of  artists  has  led  to  the  popular  accusation 
that  selfishness  and  exaggerated  introversion  are  now  outstanding 
qualities  in  Art;  but  inasmuch  as  great  Art  and  current  popu¬ 
larity  are  seldom  co-existent  in  artists’  lives,  it  is  safe  to  deny 
that  effrontery  for  its  own  sake  ever  prompts  them  to  ignore  non¬ 
technical  criticism,  however  strong  it  may  be.  The  most  fortu¬ 
nate  aspect  of  the  Church’s  closely  fostering  position  in  the  Art 
of  former  times  was  that  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  ase- 
theticism  held  the  dignified  place  in  life  that  their  vocation  de¬ 
served,  but,  even  then,  the  people’s  respect  for  them  was  based 
not  on  artistic  appreciation,  but  on  the  artist’s  religious  affilia¬ 
tions.  But,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Art  standing  alone 
for  all  to  view,  has  lost  an  infinite  amount  of  the  grandeur  that 
the  mystery  and  ritual  of  religion  afforded  it,  and  anyone  may 
snap  his  fingers  under  its  nose  without  fear  of  reprehension.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  artist’s  station  suffered  a  similar  levelling  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  world.  Since  he  was  no  longer  directly  occupied  in  giving 
glory  to  God,  people  mistrusted  his  seemingly  idle  and  imprac- 
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tical  existence ;  and  when  he  sought  new  outlets  in  more  difficult 
forms  of  expression  which  they  could  not  readily  understand, 
they  threw  up  their  hands  and  pronounced  him  a  wastrel  and  a 
profligate. 

Most  of  this  discrepancy  in  viewpoint  is  accounted  for  in  the 
fact  that  laymen  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  engage  in  artistic 
creation.  They  cannot  see  the  unspared  energy,  the  background 
of  experience,  the  very  life  that  is  embodied  in  the  finished  art- 
piece.  Perhaps  that  is  because  the  proper  end  of  Art  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  them ;  for,  as  one  commentator  has  put  it,  “delectation 
in  modern  Art  has  been  made  a  rather  arduous  affair.” 

A  very  prevalent  feeling  in  lay  circles  is  that  aesthetic  pur¬ 
suit  should  be  a  pastime,  not  a  life’s  occupation ;  and  instances 
of  the  fairly  successful  amateur  settle  them  in  this  opinion.  It 
would  be  easily  dispelled,  however,  if  they  would  reflect  that  we 
have  no  example  of  a  part-time  genuius  who  devoted  himself 
equally  to  Art  and  to  a  prosaic  business  routine  in  the  same 
period  of  his  life.  Paul  Gauguin  cast  aside  a  banking  career 
that  was  promising  success  to  give  himself  entirely  to  painting 
and  became  an  eminent  figure  in  the  modern  field.  He  saw  with 
a  remarkably  courageous  clearness  that  his  individuality,  which 
later  was  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  his  style, 
would  suffer,  perhaps  fatally,  in  the  automat  of  living  a  life  of 
average  pursuits  among  average  men.  His  mad  friend  and  im¬ 
mortal  contemporary,  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  was  so  obsessed  by  this 
idea  of  individuality  at  any  cost,  and  so  bewildered  by  people’s 
rude  reactions  to  his  efforts,  that,  according  to  his  most  famous 
biographer,  Meier-Graefe,  he  began  his  ten  commandments  of 
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Art  with  the  following  mandates:  “Only  do  what  you  like,  do 
it  thoroughly,  fanatically.” 

Aestheticism,  in  its  turn,  must  share  a  portion  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  widening  gap  between  humanity  and  Art  that 
our  generation  beholds.  Van  Gogh’s  extravagant  first  command¬ 
ment  is,  unfortunately,  a  basic  principle  of  modern  Art,  and,  not 
only  in  painting  but  in  all  the  other  Arts  as  well,  it  is  being 
literally  carried  out  to  its  often  distressing  conclusion.  When  the 
Renaissance  let  down  the  bars  for  artistic  expression,  the  first 
impulse  which  seems  to  have  actuated  every  form  of  Art  was 
to  seek  for  a  new  basis  to  fill  the  void  left  by  religiosity.  And 
while  nothing  yet  appeared,  Art  became  rococo  and  even  verged 
on  sentiment,  and  men  began  to  flounder  for  a  theory  that  would 
enable  them  to  make  use  of  their  new  freedom.  At  last  technique 
was  set  upon,  and  the  classical  and  traditional  rules  of  form  and 
physical  expression  were  shaken,  then  split  and  shattered,  until 
one  could  do  what  one  liked,  thoroughly  and  even  fanatically. 

In  modern  poetry  the  results  of  experimentation  in  technique 
have  been  at  times  nothing  short  of  amazing,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  our  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  idea  being 
expressed.  Observe  the  startling  nature  of  this  bit  of  modernism, 
despite  its  present  convenient  prose  arrangement:  “I  was  con¬ 
sidering  how,  within  night’s  loose  sack,  a  star’s  nibbling  infini¬ 
tesimally  devours  darkness,  the  hungry  star,  which  will  eventually 
jiggle  the  bait  of  dawn  and  be  jerked  into  eternity,  when  over 
my  head  a  shooting-star  burst  like  an  alarm-clock.”  Prose,  also, 
has  taken  unto  itself  ill-suited  affectations  of  style,  some  of  which 
make  it  more  like  poetry,  and  others,  such  as  the  more  confusing 
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types  of  streams  of  consciousness,  which  make  it  merely  ridicu¬ 
lous. 


Modern  painting  and  sculpture  are  the  two  Fine  Arts  which 
are  bearing  the  greatest  brunt  of  disrespect  from  self-constituted 
lay  critics.  From  a  purely  rational  standpoint,  much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  directed  against  unnatural  coloring  and  distorted  shape  can 
be  said  to  be  well  merited ;  but  at  least  it  was  due  precisely  to 
these  two  unfavorable  elements  that  the  popular  problem  of  the 
“photographic  element”  has  been  effectively  dispensed  with.  The 
solution  was  simple  and  unintentional.  Sculptors  began  to  find 
it  more  convenient  to  mould  their  clay  to  ideas  rather  than  to 
models  in  order  to  convey  their  artistic  message.  And  artists 
became  so  obsessed  with  the  intellectuality  of  painting  that  they 
discarded  even  the  elementary  rules  of  composition  to  place 
naked  ideas  upon  the  canvas.  True,  they  have  demonstrated  to 
laymen  that  the  end  of  Art  is  not  Art  itself,  and  that  success 
in  imitation  is  not  the  only  requirement  for  aesthetic  value.  In 
doing  so,  however,  they  certainly  have  not  guided  the  uninitiated 
mind  any  further  in  its  groping  for  an  appreciation  of  Art,  but 
made  it  only  so  much  the  more  difficult.  For,  the  natural  and 
necessitated  subjectivity  that  is  a  part  of  all  Art  postulates  that 
no  two  men  can  do  the  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  way,  nor 
can  the  ideas  that  they  are  expressing  have  exactly  the  same  shade 
of  meaning.  Individuality  cries  out  for  recognition  in  a  piece 
of  Art  because  the  author  of  the  work  is  an  individual  being  and 
his  every  act  is  colored  by  the  peculiar  oneness  of  his  physical 
and  spiritual  composition.  Strictly,  then,  sculpture  and  painting 
can  never  be  photographic  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  all  that 
the  modern  schools  have  accomplished  for  lay  audiences  by  their 
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flights  from  traditional  composition  is  a  reiteration,  and  a  rather 
ludicrous  one,  of  something  which  everyone  implicitly  knew. 

The  lack  of  sympathy  that  the  average  man  has  for  modern 
products  of  pen,  scalpel,  and  brush  has  been  cited  by  contem¬ 
porary  aesthetes  of  the  more  “progressive”  type  as  a  brutish  and 
irrational  tendency  in  him.  And  when  he  looks  with  preference 
upon  the  purer  efforts  of  a  long-past  age,  they  regard  him  as  a 
creature  yet  unevolved:  if  he  cannot  appreciate  Art  in  its  most 
advanced  stage,  then  he  simply  does  not  fit  in  this  period.  Lay¬ 
men  have  similar  ideas  about  the  artist,  but  they  misplace  their 
counter-claim  of  irrationality  when  they  assign  it  to  something 
in  himself.  Neither  the  individual  artist  nor  the  layman  are 
guilty  of  degeneracy,  but  the  answer  to  their  mutual  misunder¬ 
standing  more  than  likely  can  be  found  in  the  unhumanness  of 
present-day  artistic  tendencies. 

It  is  as  a  direct  result  of  the  unbounded  freedom  which  Art 
has  enjoyed  since  the  Renaissance  that  these  irrational  tendencies 
came  to  be  a  part  of  the  Art  which  exists  today.  Jacques  Mari- 
tain,  the  eminent  French  Philosopher,  has  beautifully  expressed 
this  idea  in  his  “Philosophy  of  Art”:  “In  the  powerfully  social 
structure  of  medieval  civilization,  the  artist  ranked  only  as  crafts¬ 
man,  and  every  sort  of  anarchic  development  was  barred  to  his 
individualism,  because  the  natural,  social  discipline  imposed  on 
him  from  without  certain  limiting  conditions.  He  did  not  work 
for  worldly  people  and  merchants,  but  for  the  faithful,  of  whom 
it  was  his  mission  to  foster  the  prayer,  to  instruct  the  intelligence, 
to  delight  the  soul  and  the  eyes.  O  matchless  time,  when  a  can¬ 
did  people  was  moulded  to  beauty,  without  even  being  aware, 
as  perfect  religious  ought  to  pray  without  knowing  that  they 
pray!  when  doctors  and  imagemakers  taught  the  poor  for  love, 
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and  the  poor  relished  their  schooling  because  they  were  all  of 
the  same  royal  race  born  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“Then  they  created  more  beautiful  things,  and  worshipped 
themselves  less.  The  blessed  lowliness  in  which  the  artist  was  set 
uplifted  his  strength  and  his  freedom.  The  Renaissance  was  to 
drive  the  artist  silly  and  make  him  the  most  unfortunate  of  men 
— at  the  very  time  when  the  world  was  getting  less  habitable  for 
him — by  shewing  him  his  own  greatness  and  letting  loose  upon 
him  that  fierce  Beauty  the  Faith  had  held  spellbound  and  drawn 
after  her,  docile,  tied  by  one  of  our  Lady’s  apron  strings.” 

When  technique  became  the  target  of  the  artist  in  his  desire 
to  move  about  more  freely,  a  serious  attack  was  made  on  the 
harmony  that  has  always  existed  in  Art  between  outward  expres¬ 
sion  and  intellectual  interpretation.  Gradually,  one  was  stressed 
and  the  other  neglected,  until  Art  became  almost  repulsive,  either 
because  of  unappealing  form  or  exaggerated  ideation.  In  many 
of  our  modern  schools,  such  as  Cubism  in  painting  and  Negro  Art 
in  sculpture,  both  unhappy  extremes  have  been  reached  simul¬ 
taneously.  Looking  at  a  jumbled  mass  of  line  and  color  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  when  the  obscure  represen¬ 
tation  is  explained.  For  the  eye  cannot  readily  discern  Truth 
in  distortion.  The  aspect  of  an  ugly,  misshapen  nude  of  the 
Epstein  variety  hardly  satisfies  the  artistic  idea  the  sculptor  may 
have  been  governed  by  in  fashioning  it ;  and  if  it  does,  certainly 
it  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with  a  noble  idea,  which  Art  pre¬ 
supposes  as  a  requisite.  Lines  of  words  and  phrases,  vague  in 
meaning  and  connection,  probably  suggested  a  mood  or  an  emo¬ 
tion  to  their  writer  from  the  sound,  or  from  some  subjective 
associations.  But  he  has  no  right  to  demand  that  others  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beautiful  thought  contained  behind  such  an  involved 
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and  intricate  means  of  expression.  The  opening  stanza  from 
one  of  Wallace  Stevens’  lesser  efforts  is  a  good  example  of  this: 

I  placed  a  jar  in  Tennessee , 

And  round  it  was,  upon  a  hill. 

It  made  the  slovenly  wilderness 
Surround  that  hill. 

I  have  purposely  exaggerated  this  fault  in  modern  Art  to 
show  that  the  things  that  artists  are  saying  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  saying  them  are  in  complete  discord.  For,  in  order 
for  a  thing  to  be  beautiful,  in  conjunction  with  its  sublime  form 
and  aesthetic  meaning,  it  must  have  goodness  and  truth.  A  full 
appreciation  of  Art  necessarily  involves  the  use  of  man’s  higher 
faculties.  Unless  a  perfect  harmony  exists  between  form  and 
idea,  an  object  cannot  be  thoroughly  beautiful ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  greater  the  harmony  that  does  exist,  the  more  beautiful  is  the 
object.  Before  the  modern  schools  arose,  especially  back  in  medi¬ 
eval  times,  such  a  harmony  did  exist,  and  consequently  the  Art 
of  that  time  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  that  of  today.  And 
the  tendencies  which  prompted  the  more  perfect  creations  of  that 
period  were  surely  more  rational  than  the  comparatively  de¬ 
formed  and  unbalanced  efforts  our  artists  produce.  Spinoza  said 
that  the  difficulty  with  which  sublime  things  are  achieved  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  rarity  of  them.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  that 
great  period  of  Art  as  we  are  from  his  day;  but  sublimity  has 
become  increasingly  rare  as  time  has  gone  on  until  we  may  won¬ 
der  if  the  difficulties  that  beset  its  achievement  have  become 
insurmountable. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  thing  to  undergo  so  complete 
a  change  as  Art  has  experienced  without  some  good  effects  re- 
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suiting.  And  some  of  these  benefits  are  strongly  marked  in  cur¬ 
rent  artistic  efforts.  The  loss  of  major  harmony  which  I  have 
indicated  did  not  become  immediately  evident  because  another, 
but  more  or  less  extrinsic  harmony,  was  being  developed.  Al¬ 
though  the  license  which  artists  now  take  with  composition  has 
made  appreciation  a  more  involved  process,  the  new  uses  to  which 
they  have  put  line,  word,  and  sound  are  distinctly  suitable  to 
their  conceptions  of  artistic  subjects.  Seeming  crudity  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  painting  very  often  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  mood 
of  the  picture.  Simple,  homely  ideas  can  be  well  expressed  in 
perfectly  executed  form,  but  a  certain  extra  vitality  is  brought 
out  when  the  accompanying  style  is  also  simple  and  homely. 
Van  Gogh’s  famous  “Chair”  combines  these  two  elements  beau¬ 
tifully.  But  moderns  have  gone  too  far  with  this  theory  of  suit¬ 
ing  external  form  to  the  intellectual  process  of  artistic  conception, 
and  thus  they  would  make  Art  almost  entirely  subjective. 

The  history  of  Art  and  the  history  of  Christianity,  which 
for  a  time  were  synonymous,  have  been  strikingly  parallel,  even 
since  they  have  gone  their  separate  ways.  Since  the  Church  was 
first  rent  by  the  Reformation,  the  propagation  of  sects  has  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased,  just  as  Art  from  that  time  on  became  filled 
with  schools  and  cults,  all  striving  for  predominance  in  their 
field.  Some  zealous  aesthetes  have  contended  that  the  return  of 
Art  to  the  Church  is  its  only  hope  of  regaining  sublimity.  They 
fail  to  see  that  what  is  true  Art  cannot  be  out  of  step  with  Cath¬ 
olic  tenets.  But  to  place  Art  back  under  complete  religious  domi¬ 
nation  in  the  hope  of  elevating  it  would  be  much  the  same  as 
if  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  allowed  back  into  Paradise  in  order 
that  they  might  grow  innocent  again. 
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Saki:  a  neglected  artist 

by  J  osep  h  McCarthy 


|  f  the  war  had  not  destroyed  Hec¬ 
tor  Hugh  Munro  at  the  height  of  his  literary  prime,  perhaps  his 
writings  would  be  better  known  in  America.  As  it  is,  I  think 
that,  delightfully  unique  artist  that  he  was, — one  of  the  few 
shining  lights  in  that  gloomy  period  of  English  letters  in  the  early 
twentieth  century, — he  has  been  far  too  neglected  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  our  well-read  people  have  never  heard 
of  him,  and  of  the  few  who  have  heard  of  him,  fewer  have  opened 
his  books.  I  for  my  part  discovered  Saki  about  three  years  ago. 
I  have  been  enthusiastic  about  him  ever  since,  and  probably  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  He  is  primarily  a  satirical  humorist, 
but  unlike  any  other  and  indescribably  difficult  to  describe;  a 
satirical  humorist  whose  works  are  at  times  neither  satire  nor 
humor.  His  whole  contribution  to  English  literature  consists  of 
six  slim  volumes  of  short  stories  and  two  novels,  but  they  contain 
an  unrivalled  lightness  and  a  gift  for  vivid  characterization, 
sprinkled  sometimes  with  delicate  humor  and  again  permeated 
with  sadness. 
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Hector  Munro  (he  took  his  pseudonym  from  the  cupbearer 
in  the  Rubyiat  of  Omar  Khayyam)  was  as  English  as  the  Tower 
of  London.  He  came  from  a  conservative  upper-class  family, 
and  spent  a  conventional  British  childhood,  which  ended  quite 
naturally  in  his  being  sent  to  Burma,  where  his  father  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  post  in  the  Military  Police.  The  eastern  climate 
proved  to  be  too  much  for  him,  and  after  enduring  seven  fevers 
in  thirteen  months,  finally  he  contracted  malaria,  which  forced 
him  to  return  home.  He  recuperated  slowly  in  the  country  at 
Devon,  and  in  1896,  says  his  sister,  “Hector  left  for  London  to 
earn  his  living  by  writing.”  Through  some  Devon  friends  he 
met  Carruthers  Gould,  who  introduced  him  to  the  right  people, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  political  satires,  called  Alice  in  West¬ 
minster,  began  to  appear  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  illustrated 
by  Carruthers  Gould,  and  later  published  in  book  form  as  The 
Westminster  Alice. 

In  1902,  Munro  was  in  the  Balkans  as  correspondent  for 
the  Morning  Post.  In  1904  he  went  to  Warsaw  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  he  covered  the  Red  Revolution  of  1905  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  what  one  of  his  fellow  reporters  calls  just  the 
right  touch  of  “educated  scorn”  that  always  marked  his  conserva¬ 
tive  paper.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  those  bloody  days  for  making  faces  at  the  Cossacks  whom 
he  passed  on  the  street. 

When  he  was  38,  Hector  Munro  gave  up  his  newspaper  work 
and  settled  down  in  a  room  at  Mortimer  street,  London.  He 
spent  the  mornings  there  in  his  dressing  gown  writing,  and  his 
evenings  chiefly  at  his  club,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  playing  bridge. 
According  to  those  who  knew  him,  Munro  was  not  the  fastidious 
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cynic  that  his  books  might  lead  you  to  believe.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic,  kind-hearted  man,  who  lived  a  simple  life  and  who 
cared  nothing  for  riches.  In  some  respects,  he  was  almost  child¬ 
like.  He  loved  practical  jokes ;  had  a  craze  for  animals  of  the 
most  exotic  breeds;  gave  his  characters  outlandish  names,  and 
had  a  way  of  throwing  himself  whole-heartedly  into  whatever 
he  happened  to  be  doing.  One  New  Year’s  Eve,  for  instance, 
he  met  a  crowd  of  strangers  and  insisted  on  joining  hands  and 
dancing  “Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush”  with  them  in 
Oxford  Circus.  But  he  was,  all  the  same,  an  unhappy  person, 
who,  as  one  critic  writes,  “discovered  that  the  only  way  to  make 
life  bearable  was  to  laugh  at  it.”  Life  was  certainly  no  bed  of 
roses  for  Hector  Munro.  When  the  war  came  in  1914,  the  sup¬ 
posedly  sneering  cynic  who  had  sat  in  a  cold  sweat  while  Grey 
slowly  revealed  Britain’s  position  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
volunteered  as  a  private,  although  he  was  over  age  and  in  poor 
health  at  the  time.  He  served  in  France,  and  repeatedly  refused 
commissions  that  were  offered  to  him.  One  day  he  was  washing 
potatoes  when  a  general  came  by  who  had  last  seen  him  in  a 
drawing-room  in  London. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here,  Munro?”  he  asked,  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  in  vain  to  accept  an  easier  job  behind  the 
lines.  But  he  was  quite  contented  with  his  companions,  and 
wanted  to  get  closer  to  the  Germans.  One  of  his  comrades  said 
that  Munro  was  almost  a  fanatic  about  obeying  orders.  One 
time,  on  a  long  march,  the  soldiers  were  resting  their  packs  on 
wagons  that  were  going  along  beside  them,  but  Munro  refused 
to  do  it  because  it  was  against  the  rules,  although  the  straps  were 
galling  his  shoulders. 
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Early  one  morning  in  November,  1916,  Hector  Munro  was 
shot  through  the  head  by  a  rifle  bullet.  His  last  words  were, 
“Put  that  bloody  cigarette  out.” 

*  *  *  * 

So,  Harlequin  without  his  mask  is  known  to  present  a  very 
sober  countenance,  and  was,  as  the  story  goes,  the  melancholy 
patient  himself  whom  the  doctor  advised  to  go  and  see  Harlequin. 
But  the  critic  and  the  reader,  I  suppose,  should  not  be  concerned 
so  much  with  Hector  Munro,  the  man,  as  with  Saki,  the  artist, 
and  the  books  that  Saki  wrote.  As  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  so  appro¬ 
priately  puts  it,  there  are  vagrant  authors  who,  with  sudden  odd 
zigzags,  always  elude  the  butterfly  nets  of  criticism.  Nothing 
much  to  the  point  has  ever  been  said  about  Peacock’s  novels  or 
the  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  except  for  mere  unanalytical 
praise ;  and  the  precise  flavor  of  Saki  is  about  as  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  as  impossible  to  define  as  that  of  a  good  Claret  or  Hock. 

Saki’s  humor  has  none  of  the  robust,  earthy  quality  of,  say, 
Wodehouse  or  Robert  Benchley,  and  though  he  can  accomplish 
what  few  writers  do,  namely,  making  his  reader  actually  put 
down  the  book  and  laugh  out  loud,  he  goes  about  it  more  deli¬ 
cately  and  more  subtly.  Saki  belongs  to  what  we  might  term 
a  School  of  Tory  Dandyism,  along  with  Van  Vechten,  Beerbohm, 
and  the  more  recent  John  Collier.  The  resemblance  between 
Sagi  and  Max  Beerbohm  is  quite  pronounced.  “Zuleika  Dob¬ 
son,”  Beerbohm’s  only  novel,  is  a  typical  Saki  story,  with  a 
satirical  tone,  choice  epigrams,  absurd  characters,  and  an  ending 
that  is  more  like  Saki  than  some  of  Saki’s  own  work — all  of  the 
undergraduates  at  Oxford  jumping  into  the  river  on  Miss  Dob¬ 
son’s  account,  while  the  young  lady  herself  asks  about  the  next 
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train  to  Cambridge.  Both  Saki  and  Beerbohm  have  the  gift  of 
telling  an  outrageous  lie  in  a  deliciously  matter  of  fact  way,  but 
Saki  can  tell  the  bigger  lies  of  the  two.  H.  W.  Nevinson  goes 
so  far  as  to  call  him  the  greatest  liar  in  literature,  because  the 
lies  are  so  rich  in  invention,  and  so  surprising,  like  the  dinner 
table  remark  in  The  Unbearable  Bassington. 

“The  dear  Archdeacon  is  getting  so  absent-minded.  He  read 
the  list  of  box-holders  for  the  opera  as  the  First  Lesson  the 
other  Sunday  instead  of  the  families  and  lots  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  that  entered  Canaan.  Fortunately  no  one  noticed  the 
mistake.” 

Or  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-governess  in  the  Sckartz-Metter- 
klume  Method: 

“We  got  very  satisfactory  references  about  you  from  Canon 
Teep,”  Mrs.  Quabarl  (the  employer)  observed;  “a  very  estimable 
man,  I  should  think.” 

“Drinks  like  a  fish  and  beats  his  wife,  otherwise  a  very 
lovable  character,”  said  the  governess,  imperturbably. 

In  a  short  story,  called  The  Lully  Saki  is  at  his  lying  best. 
It  concerns  a  politician  who  comes  to  spend  a  week-end  at  a 
country  house  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  campaign  to  get  a  few 
days’  respite  from  political  affairs.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired 
for  the  night,  the  sixteen-year-old  niece  of  the  family  bursts  into 
his  room  with  a  pig  and  a  gamecock,  and  a  story  about  a  reservoir 
breaking  and  flooding  the  countryside  around.  When  the  poli¬ 
tician  asks  if  any  lives  were  lost,  she  replies : 

“Heaps,  1  should  say.  The  second  housemaid  has  already 
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identified  three  bodies  that  have  floated  past  the  billiard-room 
window  as  being  the  young  man  she’s  engaged  ot.  Either  she’s 
engaged  to  a  large  assortment  of  the  population  round  here  or 
else  she’s  very  careless  at  identification.  Of  course  it  may  be 
the  same  body  coming  round  again  and  again  in  the  swirl.  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  that.” 

The  pig  and  the  rooster  are  subsequently  quartered  with  the 
politician  for  the  night,  much  to  his  uneasiness.  He  asks  the 
girl  if  the  pig  couldn’t  go  in  the  bathroom. 

“The  bathroom?”  she  laughed  shrilly.  “It’ll  be  full  of  Boy 
Scouts  till  morning  if  the  hot  water  holds  out.” 

“Boy  Scouts?” 

“Yes,  thirty  of  them  came  to  rescue  us  when  the  water  was 
only  waist-high;  then  it  rose  another  three  feet  or  so  and  we 
had  to  rescue  them.  We’re  giving  them  hot  baths  in  batches  and 
drying  their  clothes  in  the  hot-air  cupboard,  but,  of  course, 
drenched  clothes  don’t  dry  in  a  minute,  and  the  corridor  and  the 
staircase  are  beginning  to  look  like  a  bit  of  coast  scenery  by 
Tuke.  Two  of  the  boys  are  wearing  your  Melton  overcoat.  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind.” 

The  politician  discovers  in  the  morning  that  the  flood  was 
an  invention  of  the  little  girl. 

“At  any  rate,  I  kept  your  mind  from  dwelling  on  politics 
all  the  night,”  she  said. 

When  he  related  his  fantastic  tales  so  calmly,  Saki  labored 
over  each  sentence  with  an  old-maidish  passion  for  neatness, 
picking  each  word  with  the  same  infinite  care  that  his  dandies 
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used  in  choosing  their  neckties.  He  labored  over  a  short  story 
like  an  epic  poet,  but  instead  of  kings  and  warriors,  goddesses 
and  castles,  he  dealt  with  dowagers  and  men-about-town,  strange 
animals  and  week-end  parties.  He  wrote  to  amuse,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  he  made  mankind  seem  ridiculous,  earning  therein  his 
reputation  as  a  satirist.  Except  for  his  sketches  on  politics,  I 
doubt  if  Saki  did  write  any  real  satire.  To  be  sure,  he  had  a 
supreme  gift  of  irony,  but  he  did  not  use  it  in  the  ill-humored 
manner  of  Samuel  Butler,  or  of  our  own  Sinclair  Lewis.  Not  that 
Saki  was  a  strictly  humorous  writer;  some  of  his  stories  are 
gloomy,  and  almost  macabre,  but  in  his  sad  moments  he  does 
not  complain  about  the  established  order  of  things,  or  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  weaknesses  of  his  people.  Most  of  his  unfortunate  char¬ 
acters  have  no  one  but  themselves  and  fate  to  blame.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Comus  Bassington,  the  central  figure  in  Saki’s 
best  novel,  The  Unbearable  Bassington ,  a  book  that  was  written 
by  a  humorist  who  momentarily  forgot  to  be  funny. 

Maurice  Baring  says,  “It  is  a  tragic  story;  and  as  a  work 
of  art  it  might  have  deserved  a  still  higher  place  among  the 
tragedies  of  fiction,  with  Tourgenev’s  Fathers  and  Sons  ;  Mere¬ 
dith’s  Feverel;  Maupassant’s  Une  Vie,  had  there  been  in  the 
book — for  the  story  is  as  tragic  as  possible — a  stronger  dose  of 
that  without  which  a  tragedy  is  not  a  tragedy :  pity.  But  in  the 
category  of  books  that  deal  with  misfits,  failures,  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  the  minor  victims  of  misunderstandings,  it  is  a  master¬ 
piece,  worthy  of  a  place  with  Daudet’s  Jack,  Anstey’s  Pariah, 
and  Misunderstood.” 

There  is  pity  in  the  book,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  what  there 
is,  the  misery  overshadows,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  misery  is 
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unsweetened.  The  Unbearable  Bassington  is  the  story  of  a 
mother  and  her  only  son.  He  is  a  good-looking  boy,  selfish, 
irresponsible,  wilful,  his  own  worst  enemy  against  whom  he  wages 
a  wild,  unceasing  struggle.  Mrs.  Bassington,  according  to  Saki, 
“was  fonder  of  Comus  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  if 
he  had  been  browning  his  skin  somewhere  east  of  Suez,  she  would 
probably  have  kissed  his  photograph  every  night  with  genuine 
fervor.  But  with  the  best  beloved  installed  under  her  roof,  occu¬ 
pying  a  reasonable  amount  of  cubic  space,  and  demanding  daily 
sacrifices  instead  of  providing  the  raw  material  for  one,  her  feel¬ 
ings  were  tinged  with  irritation  rather  than  affection.  She  might 
have  forgiven  Comus  generously  for  misdeeds  of  some  gravity 
committed  in  another  continent,  but  she  could  never  overlook 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  dish  of  five  plovers’  eggs  he  was  certain 
to  take  three.  .  .  .  The  absent  may  be  wrong  but  they  are  rarely 
in  a  position  to  be  inconsiderate. 

“Thus  a  wall  of  ice  had  grown  up  gradually  between  mother 
and  son,  a  barrier  across  which  they  could  hold  converse,  but 
which  gave  a  wintry  chill  even  to  the  sparkle  of  their  lightest 
words.” 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  book.  The  wall  almost  totters 
once  or  twice,  but  is  never  broken.  Comus  goes  on,  forever  doing 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  even  cooling  the  affection  of 
a  rich  girl  who  loves  him,  by  taking  ridiculously  small  loans  of 
money  from  her.  In  the  end,  having  made  a  mess  of  everything, 
Comus  is  sent  to  West  Africa,  never  to  return.  Portraying  a 
farewell  dinner  party  before  his  departure,  Saki  creates  a  ghastly, 
tense  atmosphere  that  touches  on  the  supernatural,  and  the  end¬ 
ing — the  mother  walking  in  the  park  awaiting  the  telegram  that 
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will  tell  of  her  son’s  death — has  been  called  a  triumph  in  unre¬ 
lieved  miserable  writing.  Indeed,  The  Unbearable  Bassington, 
one  of  the  most  unique  books  in  literature,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  Saki’s  works,  because  it  is  an  artistically  executed  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  of  his  peculiar  talents. 

His  other  novel,  When  William  Came,  is  a  stirring  picture 
of  London  under  the  Hohenzollerns,  written  prophetically  enough 
in  1913.  Reviewing  it,  Punch  declared  that  there  had  been  no 
such  conversational  fireworks  since  Oscar  Wilde,  but  although 
the  story  is  absorbing  enough,  it  was  written  for  Englishmen, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  of  any  great  interest  to  any  one  else. 

The  short  stories  of  Saki  are  possibly  better  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica  than  his  novels,  thanks  to  the  Golden  Book  and  to  Christo¬ 
pher  Morley,  who  insists  that  they  should  be  on  every  guest 
room  bedtable,  and  Morley’s  word  is  law  to  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  our  American  readers.  You  will  find  no  set  form  of  short 
story  in  Saki’s  collections;  they  are  sprinkled  even  with  light 
essays,  monologues,  dialogues,  stories  with  plots,  stories  without 
plots,  stories  with  the  0.  Henry  twist  ending,  and  plays.  Aston¬ 
ishingly  for  stories  that  are  for  the  most  part  light  and  frivolous, 
they  can  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  added  appreciation. 
All  of  them  are  contained  in  five  volumes:  Reginald  and  Regi¬ 
nald  in  Russia,  The  Chronicles  of  Clovis,  Beasts  and  Super- 
Beasts,  The  Toys  of  Peace,  and  The  Square  Egg.  The  Reginald 
and  Clovis  stories  concern  two  irrepressible  young  dandies  who 
are  forever  spreading  havoc  among  those  in  the  background,  wor¬ 
rying  all  the  time  whether  they  are  wearing  the  right  tie  to  go 
with  their  lavender  waistcoat.  Here,  instead  of  acting  the  de¬ 
ceiver,  Saki  leaves  his  role  in  their  capable  hands,  and  lets  them 
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toy  with  other  more  gullible  characters,  to  the  delight  of  the 
reader  and  himself.  Clovis  is  the  clever  young  man,  to  whom 
despairing  hostesses  turn  when  they  wish  to  dispose  of  an  unde¬ 
sirable  week-end  guest,  or  who  cures  a  mother  addicted  to  open¬ 
ing  her  son’s  mail  by  writing  letters  hinting  of  murder  and  jewels, 
signed  “Clothilde.”  Reginald  is  more  famed  for  his  views  on 
house  parties,  worries,  Christmas  presents,  and  his  priceless 
Drama — “No  one  will  understand  the  drift  of  it,  but  everyone 
will  go  back  to  their  homes  with  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  lives  and  surroundings.  Then  they  will  put  up  new 
wall  paper  and  forget.” 

Beasts  and  Super-Beasts  and  The  Toys  of  Peace  should  not 
be  missed  by  a  reader  who  desires  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  of  fiction,  and  in  The  Square  Egg,  a  collection  of  stories  writ¬ 
ten  in  France  during  the  war,  is  Saki’s  best  play,  The  Watched 
Pot,  a  farcical  comedy  about  a  man  whose  friends  and  relatives 
were  engaged  in  getting  him  married.  According  to  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton,  “it  deserves  more  serious  criticism  than  it  has  perhaps 
received;  for  its  dialogue  has  a  compact  and  costly  quality  in 
the  jewelry  of  nonsense  not  unworthy  of  the  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest,  and  much  more  genuine  than  Lady  Windemertfs  Fan. 
It  is  a  play  such  as  Chekov  might  have  turned  out  in  his  gloomier 
moments,  but  only  Saki  would  have  made  the  dialogue  witty,  with 
the  servants,  realistically  enough,  running  a  sweepstake  in  the 
servants’  hall  on  the  prospect  of  marriage.” 

The  feature  of  Saki’s  work  that  impresses  me  above  all  his 
other  talents  is  his  happy  gift  for  sharp,  definite  characterization. 
He  was  able  to  recognize  and  reveal  the  most  subtle  and  delicate 
shades  of  character  and  emotion.  He  could  create  men,  women, 
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children  and  even  animals  and  make  them  live.  The  staid  and 
fluctuating  English  character,  he  understood  thoroughly,  espe¬ 
cially  the  English  female  and  the  English  family  that  hunts  and 
plays  bridge,  and  lunches  at  Claridge’s.  In  a  few  words  he  could 
describe  a  character  that  any  other  writer  would  dwell  on  for 
paragraphs  to  less  advantage.  For  instance,  Merla  Blathlington : 

“Merla  was  one  of  those  human  flies  that  buzz.” 

Or  the  Princess: 

“He  classified  the  Princess  with  that  distinct  type  of  woman 
that  looks  as  if  she  habitually  went  out  to  feed  hens  in  the  rain. 
Her  name  was  Olga;  she  kept  what  she  hoped  and  believed  to 
be  a  fox  terrier,  and  professed  what  she  thought  to  be  socialistic 
opinions.” 

Saki  is  a  past  master  with  children  (“But  why  is  the  grass 
in  the  other  field  better?”),  animals  that  are  believed  to  talk 
and  do  talk,  and  bores.  He  will  allow  a  bore  to  speak  a  single 
sentence  and  still  establish  his  identity  intrenchably. 

“And  there,  dear  lady,”  concluded  the  colonel,  “were  the 
eleven  dead  pigeons.  What  became  of  the  bandicoot  no  one  ever 
knew.” 

Again  the  boredom  is  emphasized  by  a  handsome,  ironic 
touch. 

“Stephen  Throle  recounted  a  slum  experience  in  which  two 
entire  families  did  all  their  feeding  out  of  one  damaged  soup 
plate. 

“  ‘The  gratitude  of  those  poor  creatures  when  I  presented 
them  with  a  set  of  table  crockery  apiece,  the  tears  in  their  eyes, 
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and  in  their  voices  when  they  thanked  me,  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.’  ” 

“  ‘Thank  you  all  the  same  for  describing  it,’  said  Comus.” 

Saki  christened  his  characters  so  prodigiously  that  you  won¬ 
der  if  he  stayed  awake  at  night  coining  names,  although  you 
know  they  flower  from  his  pen  without  effort.  Like  Dickens, 
he  suits  the  sound  of  his  name  to  the  character.  Clovis  Sangrail 
is  clever  and  cool.  Ada  Spelvexit  is  a  fluttering,  haphazard  sort 
of  female.  Some  of  the  other  gems  of  this  inspired  nomenclator 
that  are  deserving  of  recognition:  Henry  Greech,  Mrs.  Peter 
Vulpy,  Hortensia  Bavvel,  Miriam  Klopstock,  Philodore  Stossen, 
Framton  Nuttel,  Bertie  Van  Tahn,  Bebberly  Cumble  and  Octa- 
vian  Ruttle. 

Saki’s  works  have  a  niche  of  their  own  in  the  monument 
of  English  literature,  a  place  much  higher  than  he  ever  imagined 
when  he  wrote  them  in  his  little  room  on  Mortimer  street.  He 
saw  through  the  types  that  make  up  our  complex  system  and  the 
inconsistencies  and  ironies  of  their  positions  in  life.  He  spoke 
his  view  indirectly,  moralizing  under  a  veil  of  light  and  witty 
language.  He  did  not  cherish  life,  as  the  end  of  his  own  life 
proves,  but  he  was  intensely  interested  in  living,  and  he  had 
pity  on  the  unhappy  persons,  because  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
unhappy.  He  should  be  read  slowly.  Each  page  should  be  sa¬ 
vored  like  a  fine  cordial ;  for  each  page  is  the  product  of  a  pre¬ 
cious  artistry,  that  is,  as  Saki  himself  was,  far  removed  from  the 
commonplace. 
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Narrow  and  straight 

by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 

"C 

jome  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill, 

But  they - 

But  they - ” 

He  sat  down  heavily,  blushed  defiantly.  The  next  in  line 
took  up  the  verse’s  thread.  Hardly  cooling,  he  looked  out  the 
window.  An  old  man  with  a  fur  trapper’s  hat  on  was  riding 
down  the  street,  sitting  rum-slouched  on  the  tilting  seat  of  an 
overloaded  junk  wagon.  He  watched  it  rattle  along  behind  the 
tired  horse  over  the  plat  pavement,  the  sounding  muffled  by  the 
panes.  And  bounded  by  the  panes,  Mr.  Abbot’s  voice  said : 

“Waite.” 

He  waited. 

“Go  on!” 

“I  don’t  know  it,  sir,”  said  Waite,  more  wearily  than  sullen. 
Mr.  Abbot  was  displeased ;  he  showed  it. 
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Ages  after,  the  bell  tingle-blared  with  beautiful  finality.  A 
rising  window  sash  squealed  in  patient  surprise.  The  door  puffed 
open,  quivering.  Leather  coats  forsook  the  hooks  and  flapped 
about,  buckles  banging  chair  backs.  General  exodus  in  order, 
light-hearted,  deliberate. 

‘‘Somebody  came,  an’  took  her  raway, 

She  dinen  even  say  she  was  leavin’,” 

protested  Paul  (for  Uncle  Paul)  Xavier  (for  the  saint)  Sarsfield 
(for  generations),  as  he  slapped  his  books  together  and  looked 
at  Waite.  Shutting  his  teeth  together,  he  held  out  his  hat : 

“Fares  in  de  bux,  pliss.” 

Waite  dropped  a  dime  in  the  cap,  where  it  rested  half  a 
second.  Paul  X.  Sarsfield  rolled  his  eyes  at  the  teacher,  locally 
occupied,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  swallowed  by  the  corridor. 

Chair  and  all,  Mr.  Abbot  drew  away  from  the  desk,  and 
began  to  pick  up  his  papers.  He  looked  at  Waite  and  beckoned. 
Drawn  down  the  aisle,  Mr.  Waite  rested  one  foot  on  the  plat¬ 
form’s  edge  and  looked  wide-eyed  at  Mr.  Abbot.  The  latter 
wrinkled  his  brow  and  sniffed,  read  something,  rubbing  his  fore¬ 
head  with  a  middle  finger.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  looked  quite 
blankly  at  Mr.  Waite,  and  pointed  a  clean,  strong  finger  at  the 
page. 

“Twenty-five.” 

Waite  took  the  book  and  walked  down  to  his  seat.  Seated, 
he  lifted  the  lid  and  fumbled  among  papers,  books  and  old  dead 
orange  peel.  Taking  out  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  let  the  desk  top 
slam.  Mr.  Abbot  looked,  and  Mr.  Waite  looked  back,  full  of 
sympathy.  The  pencil  on  his  desk  had  a  badly  groomed  point, 
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the  which  Mr.  Waite  studied  carefully.  Mr.  Abbot  paused  be¬ 
tween  the  classroom  and  the  gloomy  corridor  and  said  mourn¬ 
fully: 

“In  ink!” 

It  was  very  late  when  Stephen  capped  his  terracotta  fountain 
pen  and  sighed.  Gingerly  he  gathered  written  pages  and  stood 
up  stiffly,  looking  at  the  gloom  outside  the  window.  A  game  of 
tag  footbll  was  thinly  going  on  in  the  hard  dirt  school  yard  down 
below.  He  closed  the  window,  shutting  out  the  sound,  and 
brought  the  papers  up  to  Mr.  Abbot’s  desk. 

“There,”  he  said,  placing  them  neatly  in  a  corner,  “a  labored 
expiation.” 

He  snapped  the  lock  on  the  door  and  closed  it  to  and  walked 
down  the  stairs,  feeling  very  relieved.  Outdoors  he  paused  on 
the  steps  and  lit  a  cigarette.  It  was  cool  and  the  air  felt  light 
and  good. 

“Maybe  tomorrow  Colin  will  be  home,”  he  thought.  Down 
to  Tampico  on  a  Luckenbach  liner,  Colin  had  made  a  pier-head 
jump  and  gone  to  Valparaiso. 

“I’d  like  to  do  that!” 

Stephen  Waite  started  walking  home,  wondering  whether  he 
should  have  borrowed  another  dime,  or  shouldn’t  have  borrowed 
from  Sarsfield  at  all,  and  whether  Colin  would  be  changed. 

Colin  came  home  all  right,  but  not  the  next  day.  When 
Stephen  got  home  that  night,  his  mother  wanted  to  know  why 
he  was  so  late.  The  excuse  he  gave  her  was  ridiculous. 
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“Kept  after  school !  Yes,  you  were,”  she  said.  “You  went 
to  the  movies,  that’s  what  you  did.  Spending  your  money  instead 
of  saving  it.  I  give  you  money  for  lunches,  and  the  Lord  knows 
your  father  works  hard  enough  to  earn  it,  and  what  do  you  do  ? 
Duck  into  the  Orpheum  every  chance  you  get.  Don’t  lie  to  me ! 
Mrs.  Casey  said  she  saw  you  there  last  Tuesday,  and  I  suppose 
she  isn’t  reliable!  Go  down  the  street  and  get  me  some  butter 
before  your  father  comes  home.  Go  on  now,  go  ahead!” 

Stephen  went  out  into  six  o’clock  darkness,  quite  vanquished. 

For  the  next  few  days,  Mr.  Abbot  ignored  his  existence,  and 
wondering,  he  revelled.  Experience  told  him  he  was  being  lifted 
up  to  be  smashed  down  again. 

“I’ll  be  ready,  though!”  he  said,  and  each  day  found  him 
better  prepared  for  Mr.  Abbot’s  thrust.  Then,  one  night,  when 
he  got  home,  Colin  was  there. 

Stephen  dropped  his  books  under  the  stairs,  and  came  shyly 
into  the  room.  His  father  and  mother  were  listening  to  Colin, 
who  was  smoking  a  pipe.  The  pipe  and  Colin  crowded  the  room. 

“Hello,  Colin,”  he  said. 

Colin  stood  up.  He’d  grown  a  little. 

“How  are  you,  Steve  boy!”  he  said,  and  wrung  his  hand. 
Father  and  mother  beamed. 

“I’m  fine,  Colin;  how  are  you?  How  did  you  like  your 
trip  ?” 

“First  rate,  kid.  It  was  quite  a  time.  How’s  school  ?” 

“All  right,  Colin.  School’s  all  right,”  he  said. 
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“Go  downstairs  and  fetch  me  a  hod  of  coal,  Stephen,  like 
a  good  boy,”  said  his  mother.  “You  can  talk  to  Colin  later.  He’s 
going  to  stay  here  awhile.” 

She  bestowed  a  fond  glance,  and  Stephen  went  below  for  coal. 

After  the  meal,  Colin  said :  “Come  on  kid,”  and  torn  between 
Colin  and  Cicero,  he  elected  Colin.  Millions  of  things  to  say, 
millions  to  ask,  and  they  walked  along  talking  about  none  of 
them. 

“Got  a  match,  kid?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do  you  smoke  now?” 

“Yeah.  Cigarettes.” 

“How  long?” 

“Not  very  long.” 

“What  did  you  do  all  summer  ?  I  hear  you  didn’t  get  a  job.” 

“I  couldn’t  get  a  job,  except  washin’  cars  a  couple  of  times. 
I  read  mostly.” 

“What?” 

“I  say  I  read  quite  a  bit.” 

“Oh,  you  did.  Helen  Stokes  still  live  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Want  to  go  in  and  see  her?  No,  I  guess  not.  I’ll  see  her 
later  sometime.  See  much  of  her  ?” 

“Not  very  much.  Just  to  say  hello  on  the  street  every  once 
in  awhile.  She  was  asking  for  you  the  other  day.” 
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“She  did,  huh?  Nice  kid,  Helen.  Come  on  in  her  and  have 
a  drink.” 

It  was  as  smoky  as  usual  in  the  tavern.  Several  with  hats 
on  the  back  of  their  heads  looked  up  blankly  as  they  entered. 
A  couple  got  up  to  shake  hands,  remembering  Colin.  At  the  bar 
Colin  said: 

“Two  rye  highballs.” 

“Sorry,  can’t  serve  the  kid,  Colin,”  the  bartender  said. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Charlie,  we’re  celebratin’  my  home- 
comin\” 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  back,  Colin,  but  you  know  how  it  is; 
we  gotta  be  careful.” 

“Well,  give  him  a  glass  of  beer,  then.  Just  one.” 

The  bartender  drew  one  and  swept  off  the  foam.  Stephen 
tasted  cool  bitterness  and  said: 

“Here’s  looking  at  you.” 

“Right!”  said  Colin,  tossing  it  off. 

“Did  you  have  a  good  trip?”  the  bartender  said. 

“Yeah,  good  trip.” 

“How  was  the  weather  ?” 

“Hit  a  hurricane  off  Puerto  Rico.  Held  us  up  for  two  days.” 

“That  must  have  been  something.” 

“Yeah,  that  was.  Lost  a  lifeboat  and  stove  in  a  bulkhead, 
but  aside  from  that  it  was  all  right.” 

“Were  you  sick?” 
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“No.” 

“How  was  the  work,  Colin?”  said  Stephen. 

“Hard  work.  Fill  ’er  up  again,  Charlie!” 

Stephen  even  believed  the  beer  tasted  good. 

“Did  you  have  any  hair-raising  adventures?  Anybody  try 
to  knife  you  or  anything?”  he  said. 

“No,  nobody  tried  to  knife  me.  The  only  holdup  was  ashore 
in  Tampico.  But  that  was  something  else.” 

The  bartender  laughed. 

“Well,  kid,  let’s  go.” 

“Come  in  again,”  the  bartender  said. 

“You  bet  I  will.  Good  night.” 

Going  home,  Colin  said : 

“Want  to  get  in  early  tonight.  First  night  home.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  a  drink.” 

“Do  you  drink  much  now,  Colin?” 

“Oh,  not  very  much.  You  have  to,  some,  when  you  get 
below  the  tropics.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  now  you’re  home  ?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  a  vacation  for  a  while.  I  think  Tom  Kelley’ll 
get  me  a  job  down  at  the  Daisy  Chain.  How’ve  the  folks  been?” 

“Oh,  they’ve  been  all  right.  No  money  in  the  family, 
though.  I  think  I’ll  try  going  to  sea  for  awhile  when  I  get  out 
of  high  school.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  me  a  job  ?” 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  college.” 
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“Well,  I  am, — if  I  can.  I  figure  I’d  have  to  earn  some  money 
before  I  could  go,  anyway.  Besides,  I’m  sick  of  going  to  school.” 

Colin  didn’t  say  anything,  and  Stephen  couldn’t,  and  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps  rang  monotonously  on  the  brick  sidewalk 
till  a  passing  street  car  over-clanged,  banged  and  rattled  any 
sound  but  its  own.  Stephen  pressed  his  hands  into  coat  pockets 
against  the  cold  air,  and  decided  Mr.  Abbot  would  call  on  him 
tomorrow. 

When  they  got  home  there  was  only  one  light  on  in  the 
living-room,  and  Colin  went  upstairs  and  Stephen  locked  the 
front  door  and  followed  him. 

When  they  were  undressing,  Stephen  said: 

“Your  bed  ought  to  seem  pretty  nice  after  sleeping  on  a 
ship.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Colin.  “Those  bunks  can  be  pretty 
comfortable.  You’d  be  surprised.  Maybe  it  was  because  we’d 
be  so  tired.  I  don’t  know.  But  you’d  never  lie  awake  nights,  I 
know  that.  Except  when  we  had  weather.  During  that  hurri¬ 
cane,  nobody  slept.” 

Stephen  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  taking  off  his  shoes. 
Colin  was  unpacking  some  things  and  putting  them  in  the  closet 
or  the  bureau,  walking  around  in  his  stocking  feet,  a  cigarette  in 
his  mouth.  He  brought  something  over. 

“Here’s  something  I  brought  you  kid.  I  bought  it  in  Tam¬ 
pico.” 

Stephen  looked  at  and  unravelled  a  dark  snakeskin  belt. 

“Gee,  thanks,  Colin,”  he  said.  “That’s  pretty  swell  I  Did 
you  see  any  alligators  or  sharks  while  you  were  down  there?” 
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“No,  but  I  saw  a  lot  of  porpoise  and  sea- turtle  and  flying 
fish.  You’d  be  surprised  about  the  flying  fish.  They  fly  as  far 
as  fifty  feet  or  more  out  of  water.  A  lot  of  ’em  get  washed  up 
on  deck,  in  rough  weather.  Make  good  eating,  too.” 

“How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work?” 

“Eight  usually.  That’s  the  number  you’re  on  watch.  But 
they’re  liable  to  break  you  out  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  if 
there’s  any  special  job  to  do,  or  if  the  weather’s  bad,  or  anything 
like  that.” 

“I  wish  I  was  going  tomorrow,”  Stephen  said  to  Mr.  Abbot’s 
image. 

Colin  finished  undressing  and  put  on  his  pajamas,  and 
Stephen  noticed  how  brown  and  firm  and  hard  his  back  and  arms 
were. 

“Listen,  kid,”  he  said,  getting  into  bed,  “Let  me  tell  you 
something.  Going  to  school  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world. 
The  longer  you  go  and  the  harder  you  work  while  you’re  there, 
the  better  off  you’ll  be.  That’s  one  thing  I  learned  by  going  to 
sea.  I  used  to  think  about  it  quite  a  bit.  When  I’d  be  working 
down  in  the  hold,  with  dirt  all  over  my  face  and  body,  and  sweat 
running  into  my  eyes  and  mouth,  or  lugging  coal,  with  the  coal 
dust  getting  into  your  face  and  ears  and  under  your  belt,  or  when 
the  bos’n  would  break  us  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  make 
fast  for  heavy  weather,  I’d  say  to  myself,  ‘What  am  I  doing  this 
for  ?’  I’ll  never  go  to  college  now.  That’s  all  right.  But  you’ve 
still  got  a  chance,  and  take  it  from  me,  kid,  you  want  to  grab 
it  if  you  can.  Study  hard  and  make  the  most  of  what  you’ve 
got.  I  talked  to  lots  of  guys  that  would  give  their  right  arm 
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if  they  could  go  back  to  school.  You  don’t  want  to  kid  yourself 
about  that.” 

Stephen  thought  of  Mr.  Abbot  with  coal  dust  under  his  belt 
and  sweat  running  into  his  eyes. 

“You  hear  me,  kid?” 

“Yeah !  ” 

Colin  had  been  snoring  a  long  time  before  Stephen  went  to 
sleep. 

Next  morning  he  was  in  the  gym,  very  early,  studying  Cice¬ 
ro’s  opus  for  Roscius,  despite  the  basketball  banging  about  the 
boards.  Lines  done,  he  trudged  up  the  stairs,  prepared.  Into 
the  classroom,  he  sat  down  at  his  place,  looking  it  over,  as  bulg¬ 
ing  leather  coats  and  cold-colored  faces  swarmed.  The  bedlam 
died  and  settled,  like  the  froth  in  a  washing  machine  shut  off, 
when  the  bell  rang  and  Mr.  Abbot  strode  up  to  his  desk. 

“Collins.” 

Stephen  started,  then  relaxed.  Top  of  the  list.  For  awhile 
he  followed  the  text,  forcing  his  mind.  “Oh  di  immortales !  Rem 
miseram  et  calamitosam.”  Things  were  simpler  in  those  days. 
Even  then,  they  scuttled  ships  for  insurance.  Lucky  they  didn’t 
scuttle  Colin’s.  Tampico,  Valparaiso,  Colon,  Montevideo,  San 
Juan.  Flying  fish.  Drinking  below  the  tropics.  Steam  rattled 
and  hissed  in  the  pipes.  The  voice  of  Collins  in  high-pitched 
monotony.  Somebody  dropped  an  apple,  which  rolled  out  of 
reach.  “When  there’s  a  hurricane  nobody  sleeps !  ” 

“Waite !  ” 
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Someone  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  he  emerged  from  the 
thicket  into  Mr.  Abbot’s  realm. 

“Go  on  from  there.” 

Waite  blankly  looked. 

Tocasso.” 

“Venio  nunc  ad  illud  nomen  aureum.” 

Waite  sat  down  and  waited. 

When  the  bell  rang  ages  after,  Mr.  Abbot  beckoned.  At  the 
desk  Stephen  stood  and  heard  Mr.  Abbot  ask : 

“Why  didn’t  you  learn  your  lesson  last  night?” 

Stephen  could  appropriate  no  reply. 

“You’re  not  working,  Waite.  You’re  wasting  time.  I  don’t 
think  you  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education.  Write  out  the 
translation  five  times,  and  see  if  you  can’t  get  down  to  work.” 

Stephen  smiled  and  went  back  to  his  desk. 

“Why  didn’t  you  learn  your  lesson  last  night?”  he  wrote. 
Looking  over  his  shoulder,  Mr.  Abbot  frowned  and  left  the  room. 
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And  this  is  desire 

by  Grover  Cronin,  Jr. 


his  is  a  story  of  my  friend  Moakes, 
an  artist,  and  a  very  sensible  fellow. 

All  of  us,  I  dare  say,  at  some  time  or  another  are  imprisoned 
by  one  definite  wish ;  regardless  of  how  inane  this  desire  appears 
to  our  unsympathetic  reason,  regardless  of  how  much  we  struggle 
against  and  even  cajole  our  jailer,  regardless  of  how  importunate 
our  undeniably  logical  pleas,  we  remain  thoroughly  manacled. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  this  imprisonment  by  desire,  this  internal 
enmity  which  allows  no  truce. 

However,  things  being  what  they  are,  and  not  much  that  can 
be  done  about  it  all,  it  was  more  or  less  inevitable  that  Moakes 
should  of  a  sudden  fall  a-dreaming  over  his  palette  and  brushes 
and,  with  more  than  common  carelessness,  should  splotch  on 
far  too  many  occasions  his  smock  with  delicate  lavenders  and 
other  subtle  but  slightly  inappropriate  shades. 

This  is  conjecture,  I  must  confess;  but  here  is  the  story 
as  I  know  it. 
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A  rather  sociable  soul  myself,  and  having  found  Moakes  a 
more  than  passing  congenial  chap,  I  used  to  presume  o’  nights 
with  remarkable  regularity  on  his  quiet,  though  pleasant  and 
satisfying  hospitality.  I  well  remember  one  particularly  gusty 
November  night  when  I  trudged  along  through  the  cold,  relish¬ 
ing  with  anticipation  the  warmth  of  Moakes’  room  and  the  charm 
of  hearty  good  fellowship.  With  a  brusqueness  hallowed  by  long 
usage,  I  disregarded  the  more  effete  conventions  and  simply 
hustled  into  his  room. 

“Abominably  cold,”  I  ventured,  while  unbuttoning  my  coat. 

“Yeah,”  said  Moakes,  reading  a  book,  temporarily  of  more 
interest  than  my  arrival. 

“Glad  to  see  you’ve  got  the  fire  going.  Shall  I  put  on  an¬ 
other  log?”  If  I  didn’t  say  exactly  these  words,  at  least  this 
approximates  our  conversation,  and  pretty  closely,  too. 

Moakes  put  down  his  book  and  watched  me  as  I  threw  a 
log  on  the  fire  and  brushed  the  dust  from  my  hands.  Then  with 
the  utmost  unconcern,  just  as  though  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  to  say,  he  came  out  with,  “What  do  you  say  to  a  little  walk 
tonight?” 

“Huh?”  I  was  startled.  “Man,  do  you  know  it’s  freezing 
out!  There’s  a  sixty-mile  gale  blowing.  Besides,  I’ve  just  put 
a  log  on  this  fire.” 

“How  interesting,”  he  said,  walking  over  to  the  clothes-rack 
and  throwing  my  hat  at  me.  “Nothing  like  a  good  stiff  wind 
to  set  the  old  blood  coursing.”  He  pulled  on  his  coat.  It  was 
all  settled  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
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“Say/5  I  said,  “are  you  asking  me?55 

He  turned  up  his  collar.  “Sure.  Don’t  you  think  I  enjoy 
your  company?  Of  course,  if  you  don’t  want  to  come  .  .  .” 

“You’re  crazy,”  I  told  him,  but  I  went. 

We  walked  for  about  an  hour,  briskly.  Moakes  was  unusually 
quiet,  even  when  we  had  the  wind  at  our  back.  And  after  we 
got  home  and  had  settled  down  to  the  priceless  contentment  of 
soft  easy  chairs  before  a  fire,  Moakes  preserved  his  moody  silence. 
I  was  curious,  but  not  inquisitive.  I  figured  that  it  would  all 
come  out  in  good  time. 

When  it  was  pretty  late  and  I  rose  to  go,  Moakes  said: 
“Can  you  get  away  for  a  week  or  so  ?” 

This  was  too  tantalizing  a  question  to  ask  one  suffering  from 
curiosity.  “Well,  maybe.  ...  I  guess  so.  Why?”  There  was 
relief  in  that  “Why.” 

“You  never  saw  Littlefield  in  the  fall,”  he  told  me.  And 
that  was  perfectly  true.  Neither  did  I  have  any  especial  desire 
to  see  Littlefield  in  the  fall  or  at  any  other  time.  “I’m  going 
there  for  a  day  or  two,”  he  said.  “It’ll  be  great  to  see  the  old 
house  and  the  woods  behind  it  and  the  butternut  trees  and  the 
brook!  Gee,  I  remember  fishing  in  the  brook  with  an  old  bent 
pin  for  a  hook-end.  .  .  .” 

It  dawned  on  me  that  Littlefield  was  the  town  Moakes  came 
from. 

********* 

I  hate  train  rides.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  I  can  never 
carry  on  a  conversation  in  a  train  for  more  than  an  hour,  so  I 
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always  read,  and  read  with  the  dismal  but  infallible  feeling  that 
I’ll  end  up  with  a  headache.  Five  hours  in  a  train  wears  me  out. 
Two  days  in  one  is  murderous. 

Moakes  was  studying  the  scenery  intently,  probably  trying 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  hazy  memory  impressions.  The  conduc¬ 
tor  came  through  and  called  the  station,  so  we  got  our  things 
together  and  were  all  set  to  jump  out. 

“You  know,”  Moakes  was  saying  as  we  lurched  to  the  door, 
“I  can  remember  very  vividly  my  first  ride  in  a  train.  I  couldn’t 
have  been  more  than  three  or  four  years  old  and  it  was  in  the 
winter — I  can  remember  that  winter.  ...” 

I  was  quite  incapable  of  concentrating  on  my  friend’s  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  his  robust  infancy ;  in  fact,  quite  incapable  of  any¬ 
thing  but  maledictory  thought  on  the  evil  day  that  brought  me 
to  consent  to  this  madness. 

We  stumbled  out  onto  the  deserted  platform  and  Moakes 
immediately  began  remembering  coming  down  to  this  station 
to  meet  his  father  when  he  returned  from  the  city  at  night.  A 
touching  recollection,  I  am  sure,  but  I  fear  I  was  not  too  sym¬ 
pathetic. 

“There  used  to  be  some  sort  of  an  inn  in  town,”  Moakes 
suggested.  “Let’s  hope  it’s  still  running.”  Across  the  street  we 
saw  an  old  taxi-cab  with  a  bored-looking  driver.  We  went  over. 
He  didn’t  bother  to  get  out,  but  lazily  reached  back  and  opened 
the  door  for  us.  We  threw  our  bags  in  for  ourselves,  climbed  in, 
and  he  was  so  good  as  to  shut  the  door.  “The  inn,”  Moakes 
directed,  and  the  driver  condescended  to  nod.  Evidently  the  inn 
existed  even  to  this  late  day. 
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it  was  about  half-past  five  and  getting  rather  dark  when 
we  reached  it.  After  we  had  washed  up,  lounged  about  and  eaten, 
it  was  well  along  into  night.  But  Moakes  was  eager  and  wanted 
to  go  out  and  walk  around  the  town. 

We  went  first  to  the  post-office  and  general  store  (combined, 
you  understand),  but  the  old  fellow  Moakes  had  known  had  died 
long  ago.  On  the  way  Moakes  had  been  sentimentalizing  about 
some  present  that  he  had  sought  at  the  post-office  day  after  day ; 
some  present  his  mother  had  promised  to  send  him  one  time  when 
she  had  gone  away  on  a  trip  with  his  father.  He  could  still 
remember  his  disappointment  and  his  ultimate  joy  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  actually  came,  he  told  me,  and  he  was  greatly  disturbed  now 
when  he  found  that  his  old  friend,  the  storekeeper,  had  died  and 
that  the  store  had  been  all  changed  around.  There  was  nobody 
in  the  store  but  the  new  proprietor,  whom  Moakes  didn’t  know, 
so  he  simply  bought  a  newspaper  and  we  went  out. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road  was  another  store,  a 
sort  of  ice  cream  and  candy  establishment,  with  something  of  a 
miniature  grocery  department  thrown  in.  Naturally  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  this,  Moakes  began  to  get  horribly  sticky  about  the 
licorice  sticks  and  gumdrops  and  what  not  that  he  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  here  years  ago.  A  German  chap  ran  the  place  then,  it 
seems,  and  Moakes  had  not  only  been  his  patron  but  also  a  play¬ 
fellow  of  his  children.  One  of  them  was  a  little  girl.  Moakes 
was  now  interested  in  tracing  the  origins  of  his  vie  sentimentale 
to  her. 

We  entered  the  store  and  stood  looking  gawkishly  around. 
The  room  was  very  poorly  lighted  and  certainly  gave  no  evidence 
of  any  startling  changes  in  the  last  few  decades.  However, 
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Moakes  appeared  to  be  disappointed.  He  held  that  it  wasn’t 
the  same  as  he  remembered  it.  Of  course,  I  was  in  no  position 
to  comment. 

A  white-haired,  portly  gentleman  appeared  from  some  ob¬ 
scure  corner  of  the  shop  and  stood  behind  the  counter  in  front 
of  us  with  a  bland,  smiling  countenance,  evidently  waiting  to 
serve  us.  Moakes  scrutinized  him  for  a  minute,  and  then,  obvi¬ 
ously  taking  a  chance  on  his  memory,  he  said,  “Good  evening, 
Mr.  Hoffman.” 

“How  do  you  do,  sir,”  replied  Hoffman,  not  knowing  Moakes 
from  Adam.  He  patiently  waited.  Moakes,  a  trifle  embarrassed, 
told  his  story.  Of  course  Hoffman  remembered  him.  How  had 
he  been  all  these  years?  They  shook  hands  emphatically  and 
were  very  glad  to  see  each  other. 

We  learned  that  the  Hoffman  boys  were  all  married  now 
and  settled  in  divers  parts  of  the  country.  However,  Ethel  was 
still  living  at  home,  keeping  house  for  her  father.  The  mother 
had  died  some  time  ago.  Ethel  was  such  a  good  girl !  Hoffman 
crossed  the  street  to  his  house  to  get  Ethel.  “She  will  be  so  glad 
to  see  an  old  friend !  ”  In  a  moment  she  came  into  the  store  with 
her  father.  Little  Ethel  had  grown  into  quite  a  young  lady; 
it  required  all  one’s  imagination  to  picture  this  blooming  Teuton 
lass  as  a  “little  girl” — she  was  quite  the  stalwart  woman  now. 
Poor  Moakes!  No  more  sentimentalizing  in  this  quarter,  I’m 
afraid. 

They  all  chatted  gaily  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  then  the 
talk  seemed  to  lag.  We  left  shortly  thereafter. 

As  Moakes’  old  home  was  but  a  few  houses  up  the  street, 
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we  went  up  to  take  a  look  at  it  before  going  back  to  the  inn. 
It  was  an  old  white  square  house,  with  very  little  lawn  around 
it,  and  a  big  barn,  obviously  once  red,  now  a  decidedly  neutral 
tone,  in  the  back  yard.  Moakes  said  there  used  to  be  a  stone 
wall  in  the  front,  but  no  vestiges  of  it  remained.  He  looked  at 
the  house  for  a  few  mintes,  laughed  shortly.  “That’s  where  I 
used  to  live,”  he  said,  and  we  started  back  to  our  room. 

Moakes  was  somewhat  silent  as  we  walked,  but  when  we  got 
to  the  inn  and  had  sprawled  out  on  our  beds,  his  enthusiasm 
returned  and  he  started  to  think  aloud  of  all  the  places  he  was 
going  to  visit  in  the  morning,  all  the  old  scenes  he  was  going  to 
relive.  It’s  going  to  be  hard  on  him  tomorrow,  I  thought.  Too 
bad  he  has  no  faith  in  this  foretaste  he’s  had  tonight.  I  knew 
what  it  would  be  like — once  when  I  was  in  college  I  went  back 
to  the  little  grammar  school  from  which  I  had  graduated.  It 
wasn’t  the  same. 

I  hadn’t  slept  too  well  on  the  train,  so  I  was  pretty  sleepy. 
Moakes  rambled  on  and  after  awhile  I  was  only  conscious  of  the 
sound  of  words.  It  was  a  very  soothing  sound. 

********* 

We  didn’t  wake  up  until  after  ten  the  next  morning,  and  it 
looked  like  a  pretty  miserable  day  outside.  Gloomy  and  over¬ 
cast,  gaunt  trees  bearing  only  a  handful  of  leaves — it  would  have 
been  better  if  they  had  none — sodden  leaves  thick  on  the  ground, 
a  depressing  sort  of  day.  But  Moakes  was  cheerful  this  morning 
and  refused  to  be  disheartened  by  the  weather. 

We  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  and  started  the  search  for  the 
fountain  of  youth.  Moakes  led  the  way  directly  to  his  old  house. 


We  strolled  by  it  very  slowly  and  walked  up  the  road  a  mile  or 
so.  Moakes  remembered  the  names  of  all  his  neighbors,  but  we 
didn’t  call  on  any  of  them.  “Wouldn’t  know  what  to  say,”  said 
Mokes,  and  I  think  he  was  wise.  Then  we  turned  back  and  again 
were  in  front  of  the  old  homestead.  Moakes  lingered  indecisively, 
then  went  up  to  the  front  door  and  pushed  the  bell.  A  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  Moakes  told  her  of  his  erstwhile  occupancy 
and  his  nostalgic  desires.  She  understood  perfectly  and  insisted 
that  we  come  in.  Moakes  protested  that  he  only  wished  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  the  barn  and  the  woods  behind  it,  averred  that 
he  would  under  no  circumstances  impose  upon  her  good  nature 
by  trampling  through  her  house,  but  at  length  he  gave  way  to 
her  urging. 

His  recollection  of  the  plan  of  the  house  was  vague  and 
sketchy,  but  every  room  we  entered  recalled  something  vividly 
to  his  mind.  Yet  in  every  room  he  failed  to  find  the  illusory 
glamour  he  sought.  We  went  out  the  back  door  to  the  barn,  and 
Moakes  was  despondent.  The  whole  affair,  I  could  see,  was 
beginning  to  become  trite  and  prosy  for  him.  We  went  into  the 
barn  and  here  the  disillusionment  was  even  more  swift  and  hard. 
The  smell  of  corn  and  hay,  the  darkness  of  the  interior,  the  dust 
and  mustiness,  all  had  vanished.  It  was  just  a  garage.  He 
remembered  an  old  grindstone  standing  in  one  of  the  corners. 
That  was  gone.  He  remembered  an  antique  buggy — long  in  dis¬ 
use  even  in  his  boyhood,  but  in  which  he  had  played  on  many 
an  afternoon.  That  was  gone.  We  remained  in  the  barn  only 
an  instant. 

Behind  the  barn  was  the  clump  of  woods.  We  walked  to 
it  through  a  stubbly  field.  “Used  to  be  plowed  land,”  commented 
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Moakes  in  disgust.  This  was  the  spot  where  Moakes  had  gone 
after  butternuts  with  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  We  didn’t 
see  any  now,  but  I  wouldn’t  have  known  a  butternut  tree  even 
if  I  did  see  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  Moakes  was  not 
much  better  versed  than  myself  in  such  subjects.  We  walked 
around  in  this  patch  of  woods  for  some  time,  and  I,  at  any  rate, 
enjoyed  it.  There  was  something  appealing  about  it,  even  on 
such  a  day  at  this.  Even  Moakes  felt  the  indefinable  charm. 

“Gee,”  he  said,  “it’s  swell !  ” 

I  agreed  fervently. 

“But,”  he  then  added  sadly,  “it’s  not  like  it  used  to  be.” 

For  awhile  I  didn’t  answer.  Then  I  said,  “You  didn’t  think 
it  would  be,  did  you  ?” 

“No,”  he  hesitated,  “no,  I  guess  I  didn’t.  But  I  hoped.” 

“Uh  huh !  We  all  do.” 

“You  can  never  catch  it  again,  can  you?”  he  went  on  a  bit 
wistfully. 

“I’m  afraid  you  can’t.” 

“Gee,  but  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  place  again!” 

“So  I  see.  Sorry  now?” 

“Kind  of.” 

We  walked  on  in  silence  for  several  minutes.  Then  Moakes 
said,  “I  don’t  know.  I’m  kind  of  glad  I  came,  and  kind  of  sorry, 
too.  Not  sorry,  but  sorrowful.” 
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Hear  me,  ye  living 


Bird-darkened  skies  and  early  evening  chill, 

After  bird-passage,  utter  loneliness — 

Only  black  trees  against  the  cold  grey  hill. 

Here  no  delight  for  bright  fastidious  eyes: 

Turn  rather  back  to  summer’s  sun-splashed  green, 

To  deep-warm  wealth  of  color,  profligate;  and  hear  gulls’  cries. 

At  lazy  noontide ;  even  recall  the  rain-drenched  rose 
And  white  magnolia;  and  recollect  gay  lightning 
Jabbing  the  solemn  thunder.  Do  you  suppose 

Nostalgia  cowardice?  It’s  generous  I  vow 

To  feed  content  on  life;  leave  death  for  the  starving  crows 

Who  gauntly  hunger  on  this  idle  plow. 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 
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Portrait  of  the  politician 

by  Paul  V.  Power 


I  n  a  recent  issue  of  The  Stylus 
I  penned  several  pages  in  a  discussion  of  democracy  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  American  republicanism  is  the  only 
governmental  system  known  to  the  human  mind  capable  of  satis¬ 
factorily  meeting  the  peculiar  requirements  of  these  United 
States.  Now  in  arriving  at  this  opinion,  and  in  convincing  my¬ 
self  and  attempting  to  convince  others  of  its  soundness,  I  did 
not  argue  myself  into  the  absurd  position  of  claiming  that  repub¬ 
licanism  is  without  blemish;  rather  I  weighed  the  failings  of 
the  American  system  with  those  of  other  governmental  systems, 
both  modern  and  ancient,  and  decided  that  the  defects  in  our 
system  were  less  pernicious  than  those  adhering  to  the  various 
other  systems,  defunct  and  extant.  But  even  if  this  truly  be  the 
case,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  we  should  ignore  the  evils 
of  our  own  government.  They  should  be  candidly  recognized 
and  their  causes  comprehended,  and  if  our  government  is  to  per¬ 
severe,  we  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  eradicate  these 
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evils  completely.  And  so  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  seek 
out  the  principal  reason  for  inefficiency  in  the  nation’s  public  life, 
to  acquire  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  this  cancer  as  we  may, 
and  seriously  to  consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  it. 

In  late  years  the  hue  and  cry  of  publicists,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  crusade  on  the  lecture  platform  and  in  the  columns  of  periodi¬ 
cals  against  something  or  other,  has  been  that  class  of  gentlemen 
who  are  prone  to  call  themselves  statesmen,  and  who  are  usually 
called  politicians  by  their  critics.  It  would  make  a  nice  point 
to  determine  just  why  the  term  “statesman”  invariably  evokes 
the  image  of  a  majestic  though  ascetic  figure  clothed  in  flowing 
black,  supplicating  heaven  in  thunderous  tones  for  justice  and 
equity,  while  the  much  more  ancient  and  one-time  honorable 
term,  “politician,”  calls  to  mind  the  representation  of  an  over¬ 
stuffed  character  with  a  calculating  glance  in  his  beady  eyes. 
This  would  make  a  nice  point,  I  say,  but  the  matter  is  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension  and  must  be  left  forever  unsolved. 
Sufficient  it  is  to  know,  however,  that  the  politician  is  universally 
held  in  low  esteem  and  is  generally  considered  the  chief  blot  on 
the  republic’s  escutcheon.  It  is  time,  I  think,  to  see  if  the  poli¬ 
tician  is  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  to  find  out,  if  this  is  really 
the  case,  what  we  can  do  to  effect  his  reform. 

To  present  a  fair  portrait  of  the  politician,  one  must  employ 
the  technique  of  a  tabloid’s  photography  department ;  by  this  I 
mean  that  the  picture  should  be  composite.  The  likeness  of  the 
petty  ward-heeling  grafter,  thought  by  many  to  be  the  true  polit¬ 
ical  type,  would  not  do,  for  there  are  many  men  in  public  life 
far  more  honest  than  he.  Nor  yet  will  the  image  of  the  thin- 
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lipped  reformer  suffice,  for  there  are  thousands  of  public  servants 
who  are  angelic  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  district  scav¬ 
enger  and  who  yet  deplore  the  fanatic  tendencies  of  their  idealis¬ 
tic  brethren.  If  the  portrait  is  to  be  at  all  fair,  all  three  of  these 
faces  must  be  blended  together.  The  cupidity  of  the  public 
treasury’s  petty  leech  must  be  there,  the  visionary’s  bony  coun¬ 
tenance  must  be  imprinted  on  top  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  and 
the  middling  good  looks  of  the  occasionally  honest  politician  must 
be  plainly  stamped  upon  the  features  of  the  others. 

Let’s  drop  the  metaphor  which  becomes  increasingly  cum¬ 
bersome.  To  my  mind  there  are  three  classes  of  politicians, 
the  absolute  thief,  the  reformer,  and  the  politician  who  tells  him¬ 
self  he  has  practical  honesty — he  is  honest  as  often  as  possible. 
But,  of  course,  if  he  really  needs  the  money — there  we  have 
another  matter.  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  about  the  first 
two  types ;  they  are  evils  and  they  can’t  be  helped.  As  long  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature  there  will  be  people  who  covet 
their  neighbors’  goods  and  are  remarkably  efficient  in  finding  a 
way  to  realize  their  desires,  and  there  will  be  people  who  feel 
it  their  work  in  life  to  make  all  human  life  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible.  At  any  rate,  these  are  not  the  politicians  whose  aggre¬ 
gate  number  makes  up  the  cancer  in  our  public  life.  They  are 
only  a  light  but  somewhat  irritating  rash.  The  class  we  desire 
to  consider  belongs  to  the  great  average.  Its  members  constantly 
work  for  the  country’s  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  loot  the 
country’s  treasury.  They  have  fought  for  the  people’s  rights  and 
have  helped  themselves  to  the  people’s  pocketbooks.  Some  of 
them  are  honored  as  patriots  of  the  first  water,  while  others,  no 
worse  than  the  patriots,  have  been  accorded  the  disgust  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  question  is,  just  how  dishonest  are  these  politicians 
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and  what  chance  is  there  of  improving  political  conditions,  if  we 
decide  there  is  a  real  need  of  improvement? 

I  feel  certain  that  as  a  class  politicians  are  all  unethical  and 
dishonest.  And  I  make  this  sweeping  assertion  with  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  significance.  Nevertheless,  I  am  certain  that  if 
we  judge  the  average  politician  according  to  strict  laws  of  justice 
and  honesty,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  broken  these  laws.  Let’s 
take  the  career  of  John  P.  Jones,  the  most  honest  politician  of 
the  average  class  that  can  be  imagined,  and  see  if  he  is  a  trans¬ 
gressor. 

Jones  is  not  on  the  public  pay-roll  and  never  has  been.  The 
farthest  thing  from  his  mind  is  a  desire  to  receive  any  of  the 
public’s  money.  He  supports  himself  and  his  rather  large  family 
by  laboring  as  some  sort  of  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  city’s  largest 
stores.  There  he  is  completely  insignificant — not  even  a  cog  in 
the  wheel.  And  yet  in  the  residential  district  to  which  he  returns 
every  evening  he  is  well  known,  admired  and  respected.  There 
he  is  chairman  of  the  ward  committee  and  efficiently  sees  to  it 
that  the  party  is  annually  returned  to  office  and  that  the  more 
deserving  of  the  party  workers  are  rewarded  with  suitable  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  city  or  state  pay-roll.  Mr.  Jones  has  often  refused 
such  appointments  for  himself  and  is  considered  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  as  the  “most  honest  man  in  the  district.” 

And  yet,  judged  in  terms  of  strict  morality,  Jones  is  not  as 
honest  as  one  would  suppose.  Consider:  if  elections  are  to  be 
won,  money  must  be  spent.  It  is  up  to  Jones  to  get  the  necessary 
supply  of  funds  and  to  hand  it  out.  Where  does  he  get  it?  Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  disinterested  persons  in  the  district  who 
are  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  party’s  aims,  but  they  are 
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few  indeed.  Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  campaign  expenses 
are  paid  by  people  or  corporations  who  wish  to  do  business  with 
the  government.  In  political  parlance  they  have  “an  axe  to 
grind.”  Either  they  desire  jobs  or  they  wish  to  sell  something 
to  the  public.  They  make  their  contributions — contributions 
which  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  party’s  success.  Mr.  Jones 
receives  this  money,  and  when  he  does  he  makes  either  an  im¬ 
plicit  or  an  explicit  promise.  Jones  has  been  a  politician  too 
long  not  to  know  the  strings  attached  to  these  contributions,  and 
he  knows  full  well  that  when  he  accepts  them  he  is  assuring  the 
contributor  that  a  certain  amount  of  graft  will  come  his  way. 
This,  certainly,  is  dishonest. 

There  is  a  pleasant  belief  ever  popular  that  such  promises 
are  made  by  the  agents  of  political  machines  which  are  generally 
known  to  be  crooked.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  In  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  even  reform  governments  have  made  these  agree¬ 
ments  and  have  met  them.  A  short  while  ago  a  reform  mayor 
was  elected  in  a  large  city  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  intelligence  of  this  city’s  constitu¬ 
ency  that  the  present  regime,  no  matter  how  obnoxious  it  may 
be,  is  thoroughly  honest.  And  yet  all  those  in  a  position  to  know 
are  quite  sure  that  it  is  paying  its  political  debts.  It  has  ap¬ 
pointed  its  friends,  regardless  of  their  capabilities,  to  various 
positions  in  order  to  repay  these  gentlemen  for  their  efforts  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  successful  campaign.  It  buys  the  supplies  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  various  city  agencies  from  friendly  firms — 
firms  which  contributed  handsomely  to  the  campaign  expenses 
of  the  reform  mayor,  and  it  buys  these  supplies  when  it  knows 
it  could  purchase  far  more  advantageously  from  other  dealers. 
This  practice,  no  matter  how  little  is  actually  stolen  under  its 
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agency,  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  all  who  knowingly  partici¬ 
pate  in  it  are  not  honest.  When  this  becomes  clear,  we  realize 
that  nearly  all  politicians  are  immediately  condemned. 

Now  if  Jones  and  his  fellows,  the  most  honest  politicians 
alive,  are  found  guilty  of  dishonesty,  what  of  the  others?  It  is 
a  sorry  tale.  Jones  only  bartered  the  profits  on  legitimate  public 
expenditures  and  for  more  or  less  legitimate  ends.  He  is  an 
exception,  for  politicians  less  scrupulous  than  he  constantly  create 
new  reasons  for  spending  the  people’s  money  in  order  that  they 
and  their  friends  might  become  more  corpulent.  Consider  a  case 
in  the  same  large  city  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Several 
years  ago,  ten  or  more,  its  mayor,  newly  come  into  office  and  with 
the  pack  of  “party  supporters”  close  on  his  heels,  decided  to 
construct  a  beautiful  and  costly  boulevard  on  what  was  then 
marsh  land.  Contracts  were  given  (I  employ  the  word  “given” 
in  its  complete  sense)  and  work  was  begun. 

About  this  same  time  the  mayor  decided  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  There  was  a  newspaper  in  the  city  which  had 
opposed  his  candidacy ;  this  organ  happened  to  inhabit  the  worst 
fire  trap  within  the  municipality’s  confines.  “I  shall  have  this 
building  condemned,”  said  the  mayor  in  a  burst  of  righteous 
indignation.  “The  lives  of  citizens  must  not  be  jeopardized.” 
When  the  newspaper  heard  of  this  ultimatum,  it  immediately 
despatched  a  shrewd  reporter  to  the  scene  of  the  new  city  devel¬ 
opment.  This  investigator  discovered  many  things.  He  learned 
that  the  piles,  on  which  the  boulevard  was  to  be  constructed, 
and  which  the  contract  stipulated  were  to  be  thirty  feet  in 
length,  were  really  thirty-foot  piles  cut  in  two  immediately  before 
being  sunk,  and  were  actually  fifteen  feet  long.  He  also  dis- 
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covered  that  the  filler  used  to  make  the  swamp  less  swampy  and 
which  should  have  been  real  dirt  and  stone  was  actually  the  most 
flimsy  rubbish.  These  and  other  facts  he  learned  and  hastened 
to  the  mayor’s  office.  When  he  had  spoken  his  piece,  his  Honor 
remarked,  “I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  your  newspaper  pos¬ 
sesses  the  most  modern  sprinkler  system  in  the  city.” 

The  mayor  was  dishonest  about  a  half  dozen  times  before 
this  affair  had  run  its  course.  And  throughout  his  administration 
he  must  have  experienced  scores  of  like  happenings.  Yet  there 
are  thousands  of  politicians  like  him  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  very  few  better  than  he  is  and  a  great  many  worse. 
The  mayor’s  associates,  too,  the  hundreds  of  men  who  worked 
for  his  election  and  are  quiescently  cognizant  of  how  the  city’s 
affairs  are  being  administered  are  as  dishonest  as  he.  Yet  their 
consciences  trouble  them  not  and  they  have  enviable  reputations 
in  the  community. 

The  reader  has  probably  noticed  that  both  of  the  instances 
of  dishonesty  in  government  I  have  related  have  to  do  with 
municipal  government.  He  is  liable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  state 
and  federal  affairs  are  administered  with  more  scrupulousness. 
This  inference,  while  at  all  times  prevalent,  has  no  foundation 
in  reality.  Just  as  municipal  machines  contract  obligations,  so, 
too,  do  the  state  and  federal  machines.  The  expenses  of  corralling 
the  vote  in  these  latter  instances  is  necessarily  great,  and  more 
lucrative  plums  must  therefore  be  promised  to  the  ‘Triends”  of 
the  party.  When  I  say  “party,”  I  mean  either  of  the  two  major 
political  factions  without  distinction.  Some  firms  who  desire  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  public  are  thoughtful  enough  to  con¬ 
tribute  generously  to  the  campaign  chests  of  both  parties  during 
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the  same  campaign.  Cautious  folk,  these,  without  much  sporting 
blood  in  their  veins. 

I  am  sure  that  if  it  were  possible  really  to  learn  the  facts, 
we  would  find  that  state  and  federal  governments  are  addicted 
to  grafting  on  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  It  costs  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  elect  a  gov¬ 
ernor.  It  costs  millions  to  elect  a  president.  It  even  costs  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  nominate  a  governor,  let  alone  elect  him. 
Recently  in  a  large  state  in  New  England  a  law  was  passed  per¬ 
mitting  pari-mutuel  betting  at  race  tracks.  According  to  the 
law  the  governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  determine  under  what  management  race  tracks  might  be  op¬ 
erated.  Just  about  this  time  the  governor  was  pressed  for  funds 
to  use  in  a  primary  campaign.  Consequently  a  large  race  track 
promoter  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  to  the  governor’s 
fund  and  was  assured  that  a  committee  friendly  to  his  interests 
would  be  appointed. 

Not  only  was  the  governor  thoroughly  dishonest  in  accepting 
this  money,  but  the  many  minor  politicians  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  governor’s  political  organization, 
and  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  going  on  and  silently 
agreed  that  it  was  for  their  best  interests,  were  quite  as  dishonest 
as  the  governor.  The  very  members  of  the  legislature  who  framed 
this  bill  and  knew,  through  experience,  how  it  would  be  admin¬ 
istrated,  were  dishonest.  They  did  not  share  in  the  profits,  but 
they  made  the  profits  possible.  A  large  majority  of  their  number 
would  act  as  the  governor  did  if  they  had  occasion  to  do  so.  A 
ray  of  humor  shines  upon  the  incident  when  we  realize  that  the 
governor  sold  the  powers  of  his  office  for  money  to  employ  in 
calling  his  opponent  a  thief. 
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We  Bostonians  are  a  simple-minded  people.  For  we  have 
placed  a  large  statue  of  the  nation’s  first  grafter  in  the  middle 
of  our  most  beautiful  street.  I  refer  to  the  marble  likeness  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  standing  in  Commonwealth  Avenue  Mall. 
For  Hamilton,  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ever  to  hold 
office  in  this  country,  began  the  American  tradition  of  stealing 
the  people’s  money.  His  method  was  simple,  as  are  all  really 
great  methods.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  colonial  sol¬ 
diers  were  paid  with  greenbacks,  which  were  backed  only  by  the 
optimism  of  the  government.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and 
in  the  subsequent  years  up  until  Hamilton’s  regime,  these  green¬ 
backs  were  worth  about  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Shortly  after 
he  assumed  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  young 
patriot  decided  that  the  government  ought  to  redeem  the  almost 
worthless  scrip  at  its  face  value.  This  resolution,  however,  he 
did  not  immediately  publish,  but  thought  it  of  sufficient  import 
to  whisper  into  the  ears  of  his  friends.  These  worthies  immedi¬ 
ately  scoured  the  country  for  the  supposedly  worthless  paper, 
and  made  a  very  handsome  profit,  you  may  be  sure,  when  the 
honest  Alexander  bought  them  back.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
thus  basely  swindled,  have  been  amply  repaid,  however,  by  the 
many  monuments  erected  to  their  memory. 

Perhaps  we  Bostonians  aren’t  so  simple-minded,  though,  for 
through  this  Hamiltonian  machination  some  of  New  England’s 
great  fortunes  were  auspiciously  founded. 

Patrick  Henry,  whose  immortal  words,  “give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,”  ring  down  the  corridors  of  time,  was  discovered 
to  be  the  ringleader  of  a  Virginian  land  fraud  toward  the  close 
of  his  illustrious  career. 
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While  the  commonalty  has  always  suspicioned  the  lack  of 
ethics  in  American  public  life,  I  hardly  think  that  we  have  fully 
appreciated  the  plethora  of  honest  politicians  that  actually  exists. 
Whether  the  federal,  state  or  city  governments  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  thievery  is  commonplace  and  honesty  rare. 
And  yet  in  making  this  meagre  investigation  of  my  own,  I  have 
purposely  ignored  the  lowest  type  of  politician,  the  politician 
whom  we  have  actually  known  to  thrive  and  whose  existence  is 
deemed  almost  necessary.  But  though  this  political  leech  is 
ignored,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  connivance  and  thievery, 
for  the  entire  American  system  of  government  is  infested  with 
these  vices.  The  possible  cancer  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper  has  turned  out  to  be  a  real  disease,  indeed,  and  its 
malignance  will  be  mortal  unless  remedies  are  soon  discovered. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to  find  a 
method  of  improving  political  ethics.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
this  effort,  the  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  political  chicanery 
and  crookedness  must  be  discovered.  Is  it  necessary  that  human 
government  be  as  dishonest  as  is  our  government?  I  don’t  think 
so.  In  past  ages  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  honest  govern¬ 
ments  have  existed,  nay,  have  thrived.  Most  republics  are  at 
least  honest  from  their  infancy  for  a  respectable  period  of  time. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  United  States 
was  infested  with  crooked  politicians  from  its  infancy.  A 
common  explanation  for  what  might  be  fairly  termed  “the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition”  is  the  expression  of  the  notion  that  most  Ameri¬ 
can  politicians  are  poor  men  who  need  money.  This  explanation 
is  only  partly  satisfactory.  We  have  had  our  share  of  wealthy 
politicians  just  as  dishonest  as  those  not  so  rich,  and  again,  the 
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poor  have  held  office  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries  and 
have  maintained  their  integrity. 

The  cause,  I  feel  sure,  rests  with  the  people  themselves.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  people  alone  are  responsible  for  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  people  have  made  their  government  a  dishonest 
one.  But  they  have  not  done  this,  as  is  often  suggested,  through 
indifference  to  public  affairs  alone,  though  this  carelessness  has 
played  a  minor  part,  but  through  indifferent  to  honesty.  What 
is  called  indifference  to  government  is  not  so  serious  a  crime  as 
many  would  have  it,  for  citizens,  with  all  their  personal  trials 
and  tribulations,  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  all  their  working 
hours  in  examining  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  They  should 
be  able  to  elect  representatives  and  and  have  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  of  securing  honest  service  from  their  chosen  servants. 
But  a  deep-seated  indifference  to  the  honesty  of  public  life  is  a 
far  more  serious  thing  than  inattention  to  the  nation’s  affairs  in 
general,  and  indicates  an  essential  evil  in  the  national  philosophy. 

Millions  of  people  have  come  to  America  with  one  idea  in 
mind — to  enrich  themselves  in  as  brief  a  period  of  time  as  is 
humanly  possible.  The  United  States  has  been  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  possessing  tremendous  wealth  and  has  conse¬ 
quently  attracted  to  itself  an  enormous  amount  of  fortune 
hunters.  Since  our  citizenry  is  so  largely  made  up  of  people 
wThose  prime  purpose  is  a  material  purpose,  it  follows  that  the 
country’s  philosophy  is  a  material  philosophy.  Naturally,  when 
a  people’s  interest  in  life  is  a  desire  to  acquire  wealth,  the  value 
of  ethical  dealing  and  simple  honesty  diminishes.  This,  we  can 
see,  has  really  happened.  How  many  times  have  we  heard  people 
speak  in  admiration  of  some  multi-millionaire,  simply  because  of 
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his  amazing  ability  to  steal  from  the  public.  How  often  have 
prominent  thieves  been  given  high  office  because  of  the  half- 
concealed  appreciation  of  dishonest  cleverness  harbored  in  the 
community’s  breast.  Frequently  dishonest  politicians  and  un¬ 
ethical  business  men  are  exposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
But  is  the  public  properly  indignant?  No.  On  such  occasions 
we  hear  on  all  sides  the  remark,  “I  would  have  done  it  myself 
if  I  were  in  his  place,”  or  “I  wish  I  were  on  Morgan’s  preferred 
list  myself.”  And  such  statements  indicate  the  truth.  We  are 
a  nation  of  materialists  to  whom  honesty  means  too  little  and 
wealth  means  everything. 

While  our  people  continue  to  think  primarily  of  goods  and 
money,  they  will  communicate  their  material  philosophy  to  their 
government  and  the  government  will  be  what  it  is.  There  is 
only  one  real  solution  to  the  problem:  Christianize  the  people, 
take  their  minds  away  from  pennies  fallen  in  the  gutter,  give  them 
an  eternal  standard  to  put  in  place  of  the  gold  standard,  and  the 
people’s  government  will  immediately  reflect  the  change.  A  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  the  commonalty  are  pictured.  To  make  the  mirrored  picture 
wholesome,  we  must  remodel  the  reflected  object. 

There  is  the  problem  of  how  this  is  to  be  effected.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  matter  of  education,  for,  assuredly,  American  education 
taken  as  a  whole  is  a  completely  material  education.  From  the 
primary  grades  to  the  final  collegiate  years,  the  student  is  taught 
the  importance  of  money  and  earthly  things  and  the  unimpor¬ 
tance  of  spiritual  matters.  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  written  of  this 
matter  in  the  Harvard  Advocate.  “But  I  am  certain,”  writes 
Mr.  Eliot,  “that  the  theological  background — however  far  back 
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it  may  be — is  the  only  one  that  can  provide  the  idea  of  order  and 
unity  needed  for  education.  And  I  believe  that  if  education  is 
not  rearranged  by  people  with  some  definite  social  philosophy 
and  some  notion  of  the  true  vocation  of  man,  the  only  education 
to  be  had  will  be  in  seminaries  and  colleges  run  by  Jesuits.” 

Certainly  education  dominated  by  a  sound  system  of  ethics 
is  greatly  needed  in  this  country.  But  I  think  that  we  need  more 
than  this.  Christianity  lived  in  the  hearts  of  people  before  Chris¬ 
tian  education  flowered,  and  Christianity  must  now  be  a  living 
thing  before  Christian  education  can  flourish.  Not  only  must  the 
people  be  taught  proper  ethical  standards,  but  the  grace  of  God 
must  enter  their  lives  and  give  adequate  virility  to  the  same 
standards.  A  passive  Christian  education  is  almost  useless  un¬ 
less  made  active  by  the  impulse  of  Faith. 
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Discussion  of  certain  moot  points 

|\|ow  at  this  late  date  the  policy 
which  we  launched  last  month  shows  its  true  colors.  Apparently 
a  harmless  and  astoundingly  simple  program,  we  see  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  our  second  editorial  that  it  brings  its  problems.  For, 
after  all,  if  we  are  going  to  refuse  to  take  ourselves  too  seriously, 
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if  we  are  going  to  eschew  assiduously  all  pontificating  and  heavy 
moralizing,  what  is  to  become  of  our  editorial  department? 

It  is  indeed  a  serious  problem  and  one  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  solve  with  unseemly  haste.  Perhaps  we  shall  devote 
this  space  to  pure  speculation,  and  rather  than  dogmatize  on  the 
quandaries  that  simply  will  arise  in  this  complex  civilization,  shall 
simply  wonder  about  the  mystery  of  it  all.  Surely  there  is  a 
need  of  a  little  wonderment,  as  no  one  who  has  perceived  the 
assurance  and  glibness  of  the  college  man  can  deny.  Or  perhaps 
we  shall  use  this  department  to  chronicle  the  more  outstanding 
literary  achievements  of  the  college,  as,  for  example,  by  telling 
of  the  excellent  lecture  on  mystical  poetry  given  by  Mr.  John 
Louis  Bonn,  S.J.,  former  Moderator  of  the  Stylus,  to  the  Boston 
Chapter  of  the  Catholic  Poetry  Society.  Or  still  again,  perhaps 
the  editor  could  find  this  part  of  his  magazine  a  suitable  place 
in  which  to  record  his  own  critical  viewpoint  on  the  current  issue, 
thus  anticipating  and  probably  confusing  the  less  sympathetic 
critics  of  the  paper.  That  would  be  rare  sport,  beating  the  critics 
to  the  punch. 

Thus  there  are  unlimited  possibilities,  so  we  shall  not  worry 
unduly  over  the  problems  raised  by  our  first  editorial.  And  in 
this  way,  retaining  our  cheerfulness  and  confidence,  we  shall  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  sanguine  program  and  manifest  its  emi¬ 
nent  practicability. 

Coincidence  and  Congratulations: 

|  n  pursuance  with  our  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  might  employ  these  editorial  pages  to  chronicle 
outstanding  events,  we  might  call  to  your  attention  the  current 
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Catholic  World ,  which  contains  articles  by  two  former  editors  of 
the  Stylus ,  Mr.  Felix  Doherty,  ’31,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Brennan, 
’33.  Mr.  Doherty’s  paper  is  concerned  with  the  work  of  the 
eminent  Irish  poet  and  patriot,  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett  and  mani¬ 
fests  its  author’s  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  his  critical 
powers.  Mr.  Brennan’s  contribution  is  likewise  a  critical  piece 
dealing  with  the  strange  French  genius  Joris-Karl  Huysmans. 

The  coincidence  of  having  two  ex-editors  appear  in  this 
issue  is  not  only  remarkable  but  extremely  gratifying  to  us  who 
have  taken  the  torch  from  them. 
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saccharine  straight 


Wine  From  These  Crapes 

by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

"T"  HOUGH  THE  THEME  IS  FAMILIAR, 

though  there  is  the  same  old  rebelliousness  towards  death,  the 
same  passionate  hatred  of  the  grave  coupled  with  the  poignant 
perception  of  the  impossibility  of  escape,  it  is  a  different  Millay. 
And  I  do  not  refer  to  the  technical  aspects  of  her  work ;  for  though 
it  is  true  that  in  a  few  of  these  poems  she  attempts  new  rhythms 
and  appears  to  be  striving  to  expand  her  personal  idiom,  in  the 
main  the  technique  is  unexceptional  in  the  sense  that  it  still  dis¬ 
plays  the  fastidious  and  conscientious  craftsmanship  of  the  true 
artist  and  skilled  poet.  Rather  does  the  distinction  between  the 
new  and  the  old  Millay  lie  in  her  approach  to  her  theme.  She 
has  amazingly  depersonalized  her  poetry.  Gone  is  the  old  pas¬ 
sionate  lyric  utterance  of  her  hatred  and  grief  and  fatalistic 
acceptance  and  gone  is  the  intimate  fierceness  of  her  verse.  Her 
poetry  has  softened,  her  vision  has  broadened,  her  outlook  become 
more  philosophic. 
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And  in  consequence  of  all  this  has  she  written  better  poetry  ? 
I  think  not.  Something  is  lacking,  something  of  the  old  fire  and 
intensity  has  departed  from  her  work,  and  it  is  the  poorer  for 
it.  All  that  she  has  to  say  in  this  collection  she  already  has  said, 
and  in  much  more  powerful  and  masterly  fashion.  Even  in  her 
selection  of  her  title,  “Wine  From  These  Grapes,”  she  ironically 
foretells  her  dependence  on  ideas  she  has  already  squeezed  dry, 
for  the  title  is  taken  from  a  poem  of  one  of  her  earlier  books, 
“The  Buck  in  the  Snow.”  And  as  splendid  testimony  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  inferiority  of  her  expression  in  this  her  latest  work  to  her 
previous  accomplishments,  one  need  only  compare  “The  Fawn” 
with  the  title  poem,  “The  Buck  in  the  Snow.” 

Yet  from  what  has  been  said  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
“Wine  From  These  Grapes”  is  not  a  notable  book.  Though  it 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  best  of  Millay  and  fails  to  fulfill  her 
promise  of  growth,  it  is  probably  as  finely  executed  a  volume 
of  poetry  as  the  season  will  boast.  A  somewhat  disappointing 
book,  it  is  nevertheless  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Perhaps  the  best  piece  is  “The  Return,”  the  first  poem  in  the 
book.  Her  Petrarchian  sonnet  sequence,  “Epitaph  for  the  Race 
of  Man,”  is  by  no  means  in  the  best  Millay  tradition.  But  these 
are  merely  our  opinions. 

G.  C. 


Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 

by  James  Hilton 

Reading  “Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,”  is 
like  taking  a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air  upon  coming  out  of  a  sub¬ 
way.  After  becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  general  run 
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of  modern  works,  which  inevitably  tell  the  story  of  morbid  minds 
and  thwarted  lives,  the  contemplation  of  the  fresh  and  whole¬ 
some  life  of  Mr.  Chips  shows  that  after  all  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  life.  This  contrast  is  clear-cut  and  the  effect  is  re¬ 
freshing. 

“Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,”  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Chipping,  an 
English  schoolmaster,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
an  old  English  school,  Brookfield.  Chips  came  to  Brookfield 
on  a  sunny  June  day  in  1870  and  he  died  on  a  foggy  November 
day  in  the  fall  of  1933  in  Mrs.  Wickett’s  house  across  the  road 
from  the  school.  James  Hilton  tells  the  story  of  those  sixty-three 
years. 

Someone  has  somewhere  said  that  “the  poet  feels  the  secret 
of  life  to  be  not  joy,  but  peace.”  And  if  this  be  true,  then  it 
was  precisely  in  this  that  Chips  grasped  the  secret  of  life.  It 
was  a  peaceful  life  above  everything  else.  Of  course  they  were 
troubles — the  death  of  his  wife  and  the  row  with  Ralston — but 
everything  was  peaceful.  There  was  very  little  action  in  Chips’ 
life:  he  just  lived,  lived  for  his  boys,  lived  with  his  tea  and  his 
conversations.  That  was  all  there  was  in  Chips’  life,  but  there 
wasn’t  any  need  for  anything  more.  Though  his  limitations  were 
great  he  lived  the  full  life:  he  solved  the  problem  of  existence. 

And  that’s  why  “Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips”  is  so  different  from 
most  modern  novels.  Although  Chips  probably  never  knew  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  the  problem  of  existence,  he  solved  it ;  but 
the  heroes  of  our  books  never  solve  the  problem.  There’s  con¬ 
tinual  groping,  continual  strife,  continual  dissatisfaction  and 
never-ending  despair ;  but  this  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Chips.  He 
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has  arrived;  his  human  possibilities  have  achieved  peace  and 
quietude. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Chips’  story  would  hold  true  in  the 
actual  order  of  things  today  is  not  the  question.  We  merely 
contemplate  the  life  story  of  a  man  who  solved  the  problem 
which  modern  authors  say  is  insoluble,  and  such  contemplation 
is  heartening.  Nowadays  it  is  rarely  that  we  see  such  a  story 
done  in  a  skilful  manner ;  most  of  our  best  artists  are  bewildered 
and  could  never  write  of  or  even  conceive  such  a  man  as  Chips. 

James  Hilton’s  book  has  been  hailed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  classic.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  achievement  in  modern 
literature.  But  it  is  merely  a  simple  story  well  told.  It  does 
not  assume  the  proportions  we  usually  look  for  in  a  classic.  It 
does  not  plunge  deep,  but  it  does  give  a  peaceful  picture  of  a 
happy,  every-day  existence. 

A.  H.  McV. 
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<<90  Stylus  leaders : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 

368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3354-3355-3356 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  A  FRIEND 


LOWRY,  Optician  ~  Seven  Boylston  Street 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjustment 
so  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions  accurately 
filled  and  files  maintained  for  quick  replacement. 
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